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THE LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Ir is no longer a matter of news, as 
*‘all the world and his wife” have been 
made aware of the fact that Grover 
Cieveland, President of the United 
States of America, has taken to himself 





a wife. Being debarred by the daily 
press, the weekly press, the telegraph, 
the cablegram, and general gossip from 
the pleasure of making the announce- 
ment of the marriage, the PHRENOL OGI- 
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CAL JOURNAL accepts the situation and 
uses the privilege yet remaining of pay- 
ing its compliments to the bride. 

In the February number, 1882, and in 
the August number, 1884, a portrait and 
sketch of Governor Cleveland appeared, 
and of the ‘‘Democratic Candidate;” con- 
sequently, it is not from lack of courtesy 
that we do not again introduce him to 
our readers. 

The newspapers have vied with each 
other in giving currency to many details 
concerning the ante-marriage relations 
of the ‘high contracting parties,” stat- 
ing little that was authentic and much 
that was the product of conjecture and 
assumption. The marriage of a de facto 
President, while an occupant of the 
White House, seemed too rich an oppor- 
tunity for the newsmongers; it was 
something to be dealt with in the broad- 
est manner, and all the resources of re- 
portorial skill were exhausted in filling 
columns day after day with talk about 
it, and no realizing sense of the offensive, 
indelicate and impudent character of 
many of the personalities that found 
their way into type seems to have been 
entertained by the enterprising journal- 
ists who penned them. 

The following account, which has been 
drawn mainly from a Buffalo news- 
paper, is considered trustworthy, as fur- 
nishing some of the leading facts of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s life, and which it is no 
breach of decorum, we think, to give to 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL. 

Frances Folsom, now Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, was born in 1864, in Buffalo, 
N. ¥Y. Asachild she attended Mme. 
Brecker’s French Kindergarten. When 
about eleven years old her father died 
suddenly by an accident. Mrs. Folsom 
and Frank, as the girl was called, were 
at that time in Medina, and after the 
funeral resided in that place, where Mrs. 
Harmon, Mrs. Folsom’s widowed moth- 
er, lived. The Harmon family hada good 
social position and owned considerable 
real estate, including milling property. 

Returning to Buffalo a few years later 


- 


Miss Frank entered the Central School, 
and she and her mother boarded with 
Mrs. Jonathan Mayhew. One of the 
Central School teachers has said of her 
that Frank learned very rapidly, and 
seemed to remember equally well, and 
that she ‘‘always put a little of herself 
into her recitations.” While enrolled as 
a pupil at the Central School her name 
used often to get transferred to the boys’ 
lists, and so, in order that it should ap- 
pear less masculine, she temporarily in- 
serted an initial C in her name. This 
explains why her name now sometimes 
erroneously appears with that initial. 
She was a regular attendant of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, of which she 
is a member. Her mother occupied Mrs. 
R. D. Boyd’s house, on Franklin Street, 
and from there Miss Folsom went to 
Wells College, at Aurora. Her Central 
School certificate admitted her to the 
sophomore class at Wells College, which 
she entered without preliminary exami- 
nations in the middle of the school year. 
Miss Folsom was a great favorite at 
Wells College. Her tall, commanding 
figure, frankness, and sincerity made 
her the queen of the school. She was 
graduated from Wells in June, 1885, her 
graduating essay taking the form of a 
story. The hampers of flowers sent to 
her nearly every week, beginning about 
the second year of her college life, from 
the Executive Mansion at Albany, and 
the particularly abundant supply that © 
came from the White House conserv- 
atories when she was graduated, were 
only one of the many little attentions 
paid her, the knowledge of which her 
college mates spread abroad on scatter- 
ing to their distant homes for the sum- 
mer vacations, thus exciting much 
public gossip. 

Miss Folsom had always been in the 
habit of spending her summers in Fol- 
somdale, Wyoming County, two miles 
out of Cowlesville, at the residence of 
her late grandfather, Colonel John B. 
Folsom. It is a typical homestead—a 
rambling farmhouse set down amid the 
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lovely scenery of the valley. Her 
mother’s income has always been ample 
for their support, and any extra funds 
needed were always to be had from the 
grandfather, or *‘ Papa John,” as Frank 
called him, and whose recent death will 
make her the heiress of a goodly prop- 
erty. 

The lady’s character is that of an un- 
spoiled, ingenous girl, full of self-posses- 
sion, and with too much common sense 
to be overcome by her sudden elevation. 
Her chief characteristic is intense loyal- 
ty to her mother, who is a charming 
woman. Her life has had its deeper 
side. She is old for her years. One of 
her accomplishments is a rare gift for 
letter-writing. In dress her taste is very 
simple. Outside of a very limited circle 
of intimate friends, she is little ac- 
quainted in Buffalo, and had never min- 
gled in society there because since she 
was aschool-girl she has never spent 
more than a day or two at a time in Buf- 
falo. 

From the portrait we infer that Mrs, 
Cleveland possesses an excellent physi- 
cal constitution ; that she is symmetric- 
ally proportioned and stronger than the 
average of American women. The 
general contour of the head and the 
expression of the features show more 
than average power of mind, with readi- 
ness of impression and capacity for high 
development. There are indications of 
liveliness, vivacity and resilience ; frank- 
ness of expression with capacity to talk 
well; spirit and ambition with firmness 
of temper; desire to know with will 
enough to carry investigation to a defin- 
ite result ; sensitiveness with power of 
restraint and a high degree of self-poise. 
Mouth and nose certainly indicate re- 
finement; .the former is beautifully 
chiseled, at once tender, affectionate and 
proud. The intellect is largely derived, 
we think, from her father ; it appears to 
be for the most part constituted of the 
practical organs, giving her understand- 
ing of facts and an excellent memory of 
details. 


Her complexion is fair, bordering on 
the blonde type, the hair being a medi- 
um between light and dark, while her 
eyes are of adark blue. She combs her 
hair back from the brow, leaving some 
short tufts to cluster in a rather inde- 
pendent, one might almost say wilful, 
way around the forehead. The eyebrows 
are rather heavy and almost meet, im- 
parting a deeper hue to the full, ani- 
mated and beautiful eyes beneath. 

Every man is the better for judicious 
marriage; and statesmanship is never 
impaired by the counsels and comfort of 
a good wife. If Mr. Cleveland waited 
until he had reached middle life before 
marrying, that is his own affair ; and it 
is to be expected that in taking a wife 
when he is nearly fifty years of age a 
man is likely to be influenced by wise 
motives, especially a consideration of his 
own and the lady’s happiness. One 
marked feature in this affair, which has 
pleased us greatly, is the sterling good 
sense exhibited by all the participants in 
the wedding. The brief wedding jour- 
ney, the simplicity and modesty of the 
arrangements in general might well 
command the esteem of sensible people 
everywhere. Is it too much to hope for, 
that so conspicuous an example may 
prove contagious and the sacredness of 
marriage become again paramount to the 
bridal trousseau, presents and guests ? 


TO THE NEWLY-WEDDED. 
All hail the newly wedded pair! 
Give them fair words, wishes of hearty 
cheer ; 

With kindness greet our Nation’s bride, 
Unworthy strife, and party hate, aside! 
On that young head wreathe flowers sweet, 
And joyful welcomes fail not to repeat. 

Ring bells, on land and sea ring out, 
In merry concord with the people’s broad- 
*ning shout. 
Frances, thy bright and happy face 
Lights up our nation’s hall with charming 
grace. 
In paths serene be thy clear way, 
And shadows ne’er obscure thy sunlit day. 
D. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS, 


OGER WILLIAMS was a true 

moral hero, whose life was a bless- 

ing, not only to his'day and generation, 
but in aftertime to the world. 

He claimed not only for himself but 
for all mankind the full and complete 
liberty of conscience, or, as it has been 
termed ‘‘Liberty of the soul.” Mere 
toleration, or expediency, he would have 
nothing to do with, nor were his labors 
in the interest of mere political or pri- 
vate gain, for all the actions of his life 
disprove anything of a worldly nature 
or desire for vulgar renown. Sometimes 
when a man has unselfishly labored for 
the triumph of a grand moral idea the 
world, although it appreciates the idea, 
will depreciate the person by whose 
efforts the same was brought about ; and 
frequently we hear the remark ‘‘ that he 
was wiser than he knew.” Roger Wil- 
liams was ever ready to sacrifice himself 
for a noble idea, and often risked his life 
in order to advance the principles of soul 
liberty, and with great judgment as well 
as sacrifice did he labor in the cause ; it 
therefore seems an insult to his superior 
intellectual development to imply that 
he did not fully appreciate that for which 
he so faithfully and judiciously labored. 
The very fact of his appreciation and 
mastership of the idea is what sustained 
him in all his trials, or the idea mastered 
him, consoled him in adversity and 
cheered him in the loneliness of the wil- 
derness. 

We first hear of Roger Williams as an 
immigrant from the old country. In 
connection with others he had sought 
the shores of the new world, where he 
might enjoy a larger liberty than was 
allowed at home. He first settled at 
Salem, in the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, and being a minister, he was called 
to preside over one of the churches there. 
So far as a generous religious belief was 
concerned he evidently was not alone, 
for there were some who were ready to 
**hear the word,” and glad to hear such 


larger liberty advocated. But these were 
in the minority. The majority, or per- 
haps better, the more powerful, were bit- 
terly opposed to it. 

Roger Williams, however, persisted in 
advocating the advanced idea. The very 
fact that he had hearers, and that the 
idea had friends is proof that he was not 
entirely alone, although but the one bold 
person to advocate the idea publicly. By 
the local authorities he was ordered to 
cease the preaching of such a doctrine. 
But he stood on too high a platform to 
be affected by the narrow and bigoted 
minds who sought to obstruct the 
truth. Those in authority were powerful 
enough to prevent his further preaching 
in that community, but they were not 
powerful enough to prevent him from 
laboring altogether as he would. They 
could drive him out into the wilderness, 
but they could not force him to renounce 
his principles. With the Psalmist he 
could say, ‘‘ They prevented me in the 
day of my trouble, but the Lord sus- 
tained me.” 

When he fled from Salem he went 
toward the south-west, to the borders of 
the Seekonk, or upper portion of 
Narragansett Bay. The Governor of the 
Plymouth Colony, not wishing to offend 
the *‘ Bay” or Salem people by harbor- 
ing Williams, or allowing him to re- 
main in what they regarded as their 
territory, sent word for him ‘‘to remove 
to the other side of the water ;” 7. e., to 
other side of the Seekonk River. He 
crossed the stream in a canoe. In looking 
for a landing place a large flat rock pro- 
jecting well beyond the high-tide line 
caught his eye. A number of Indians 
were near the rock. This, however, did 
not deter him from landing. He evi- 
dently had no fear of the savage. 

The well-known tradition of the red 
man is that he never forgets an injury 
or a kindness done to him. Williams 
had been kind to the Indian. He was 
one of the few white men whom they re 
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spected and loved. When he neared the 
shore his soul was cheered by the most 
cordial greeting the red man knew :— 
‘‘ What cheer, Nétop,” or ‘‘ Welcome, 
friend.” 

The powerful tribe of the ‘*‘ Pequods ” 
conceived an alliance with their ancient 
enemies, the ‘‘ Narragansetts,” for the 
purpose of exterminating the white man. 
Williams was informed of this plot. To 
a man of low nature it would have been 
a fine opportunity for a most complete 
revenge on the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, but, instead of any spirit of revenge 
lodging in his mind, he exerted himself 
to the utmost to save the colony from the 
vengeance of the savages, and his labors 
were most successful. The colonies were 
saved ; yet they seemed not at all grate- 
ful toward him for so great a favor. 
They little dreamed how the name of 
this man would go down to posterity, 
and how his noble and generous actions 
would compare with their lack of kind- 
ness and charity in his treatment. His 
enemies have endeavored to represent 
him as quarrelsome, and as one difficult 
to associate pleasantly with. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Williams sometimes offended 
those who would have crushed him and 
the ideas he contended for, but we do 
not hear any such story from the red 
men, or from those with whom he lived 
at the time of his death. 

It is to be regretted that no portrait of 
this great, good and just man was pre- 
served. In those rude times it was a 
most difficult thing to procure a portrait, 
at least a portrait of value. The statue 
in the rotunda of the National Capitol 
is an ideal. But whether an ideal or 
not, we are glad to see such a man thus 
honored. 

On the plot of the City of Providence, 
years ago, was marked, ‘‘ Roger Wil- 
liams’ Burial Ground.” No attention 
was paid to it, and there was little or no 
external evidence of a grave. About 
twenty years since, one of his descen- 
dants, an ancient Quaker, of Providence, 
who had carefully guarded the marked 


spot, had the remains exhumed, and for 
two or tliree days they were exhibited in 
one of the public halls of the city. 
A few decayed and aged-looking bones 
were all that was visible, and all that 
remained for our eyes to see. Roger 
Williams had been dead nearly two 
hundred years. 

Up to within about twenty-five years 
the scenery about the landing place of 
Roger Williams on the ‘‘ Seekonk ” had 
remained undesecrated and about as it 
must have been in 1636. But some 
where between 1860 and 1865 a change 
came. The land in the neighborhood 
had been divided into house lots, and 
people began to build. The result was, 
from the grading of streets and other 
other causes, that the steep and natural 
banks of the river were modified, and 
the rock so encroached upon that it came 
near being buried out of sight. Some of 
the citizens, however, were thoughtful 
enough to prevent the total destruction 
of the now sacred rock, from where 
was first uttered the kind Indian wel- 
come, ‘‘ What cheer, Nétop.” A square 
of und was reservi and ge 
portions of the rock blown off and 
piled up therein for preservation. 

It was the oe of these 
savages, after the hh treatment of 
his white kindred, that suggested to 
him the name “ Providence,” which 
he gave to the new settlement beyond 
the river. Being a just man, he bought 
the land and paid the Indians for it. 
This in itself was a noble act ; it showed 
that he recognized no ay of conquest, 
or the right (?) and might of the sword 
but considered the 


Indians lawful 
owners, and the only persons from whom 
he could receive a just title. 

In Roger Williams we have no mere 
enthusiast or weak person, but an earn- 


est, able, practical, and judicious re- 
former. He was a statesman as well as 
a moral reformer. He was fortunate 
in his length of days, yet this was in 
spite of the sacrifice he had made, and 
not in any way the result of it. One of 
the most pleasant things to remember in 
regard to him, is that he lived to see the 
triumph of better days, to see his idea as 
firmly established as the rock on which 
he had landed, and to live in peace and 
ample prosperity to a good old age. 
ISAAC P. NOYES, 
Of ** Ye Providence Plantations.” 
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FAMILIAR TALKS 


WITH OUR YOUNG READERS.—NO. 8. 


FORM AND BENEVOLENCE, 


OU may think, my young friends, 

that this topic can not be very 
interesting, because the matter of form 
is so common. Yes, it is common, a 
quality that must belong to everything 
we have to deal with. It isone of the 
primary qualities of substance, and if a 
person lose his sight and must use his 





Miss B—. orm LARGE. 


fingers to learn about things, itis by 
their form that he is chiefly enabled to 
distinguish them. You know that the 
eyes must be educated to note differ- 
ences just as much as any of the other 
senses. When we see a thing for the 
first time we have to be told what it is, 
and some objects may be so much alike 
that we must study them some time be- 
fore we are able to see wherein they 
differ. It is very likely that most of you 
would have to spend a good deal of time 
among bees to be able to tell their differ- 
ent species at sight, as an experienced 
bee-keeper can. To me, now, bees look 
pretty much all alike, because my facul- 
ties of Form, Size, and Color have not 
been exercised on bees. 

A blind man is accustomed to ‘‘ see” 
through his fingers; touch gives him 
the idea of shape. Now, suppose one 
who had been blind from childhood to 
have his sight restored suddenly, do you 
think that he could give the names of 


the articles by which he was surrounded, 
although they had been constantly used 
by him? No; not unless he was per- 
mitted to touch them one by one. But 
his eyes would soon come to know them, 
or, rather, through sight his perceptive 
faculties would be informed of them, as 
they had been informed before through 
the sense of touch. 

The organ of Form is given a central 
place among the perceptives, asif nature 
wanted us to recognize its importance. 
It lies just below the inner side of the 
organ of Locality, in the same general 
fold of brain substance, and when large 
there is a wide, archiform appearance 
to the ridge over the eye at its inner an- 
gle, and the eyes appear set widely apart. 
An engraver has sent me a portrait of 
Alfonso, the young king of Spain, whose 
troubled career and early death com- 


O77; 





ALFonso, oF SPADA 


mand the sympathy of all who know 
the history of unhappy Spain during the 
past ten or twelve years. This organ is 
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large, and well shown in the portrait, 
and, I have no doubt, did we know his 
intellectual peculiarities, we could say 
that his memory of shape was excellent. 

How much people differ in this faculty, 
common and necessary as it is in every- 
thing that we do! You know that some 
never forget a face that they have seen 
once, while they may forget the name of 
a person almost the next minute after 
they have heard it. King George III., 
although a very irritable and obstinate 
man, was very popular among the Eng- 
lish people, because he could recall 
everybody he had met. If you have seen 
a portrait of him you may remember that 





work. Some, however, show a great 
deal more talent in drawing than others. 
Portrait painters and ‘‘ figure” painters, 
as they are called, because they make 
pictures in which the principal subjects 
are men and women, must have Form 
well developed to be skillful and success- 
ful. I know artists who make very 
pretty pictures of scenery, hillsides, 
meadows, streams, rural houses amid 
trees, etc., because they can use colors. 
well, and produce charming effects that 
way, but their drawing is poor. You 
look closely at their pictures and you 
are surprised to see how poorly done 
single objects are. A house will be a 





Tue ScuLPpToR aT WoRK. 


his eyes are wide apart, and his nose 
appears to be very thick at the root. 
This shows large Form. At school some 
of your companions seemed to write 
nicely without an effort; they would 
make the letters of even height and 
regular, and easily take the prizes for 
handwriting, if they tried for them; 
while others seemed to have stiff, awk- 
ward fingers that could not be trained to 
make smooth and nice lines. 

Artists, painters and sculptors, need 
large Form to produce fine, accurate 


mere patch of white or gray with small 
splashes for windows. What at a little 
distance looks like cattle, or sheep, or 
men, when you are close are only little 
spots of different colors. The sculptor, 
however, must have good Form, because 
his work depends almost entirely upon 
that quality for its effect. And all great 
sculptors show it. Michael Angelo, 
Hiram Powers, Canova, the late Clarke 
Mills, Harriet Hosmer, Page and Spring 
had or have it well marked. If you 
think that you would like to be an archi- 
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tect, and design great buildings, public 
works, lay out parks, and so on, just 
‘look at your forehead and see if your 
yes are set well apart, and if the ridge 
at the beginning of the nose appears full 
and broad. If that is the case, and you 
have some mechanical ingenuity or 


“‘gumption” besides, I think that you 
ean safely undertake to study architec- 
ture. 

Our best mechanics have the faculty 
large ; they must have it to ‘‘ work by 
the eye.” Those slow, clumsy fellows, 








signify well wishing, so that the benevo- 
lent person wishes well for others. Now, 
most of my young friends who have not 
had much to do with the world, have 
not been compelled to go away from 
nice homes and work for their own liv- 
ing probably think that it is an easy 
thing to wish good for other people. 
Well, it is easy enough merely to wish, 
but when we come to talk about this 
organ of Benevolence we must look at 
it on the practical side, and consider 
what it really does in the conduct of 
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who must every now and then try the 
rule or the square to see if they have got 
things straight, are lacking in Form, 
and had better be digging ditches, or 
hoeing corn, than trying to use the ham- 
mer and chisel for a living. 


BENEVOLENCE, 
What is the meaning of this word? 


You look at your dictionary and find 
that it comes from two Latin terms that 


people ; how they show their well-wish- 
ing sentiment. While we were chat- 
ting about Agreeableness, I think we 
soon learned that it wasn’t everybody 
that showed much politeness and cour- 
tesy in their manner, and although 
everybody had some degree of the faculty 
in them, really few appeared to have 
educated it and made it useful in their 
every day conduct. 

Benevolence, as you know, is a moral 
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organ, imparting kindness, sympathy, 
generosity to character ; and some peo- 
ple, who do not like the science of Phren- 
ology, have stigmatized its believers as 
unworthy of notice, declaring that by 
saying a man’s disposition to kindness 
and sympathy depends upon an organ 
in his brain we limit the amount of his 
good nature, and make him only a 
machine in that respect. These objec- 
tors themselves believe in a faculty of 
Benevolence, just as much as we do, 
and speak of a man’s being ‘“‘ naturally 
kind,” ‘‘naturally good,” ‘‘ naturally 
proud,” ‘‘naturally selfish,” etc., and 
often censure a man for being what, 
according to their own acknowledge- 
ment, ‘“‘ nature” made him. Now, we 
simply show the natural constitution, 
how the faculty of Benevolence or Hope 
or pride works through the brain, which 
everybody accepts as the mind’s instru- 
ment, and we go further and show the 
benevolence of Phrenology itself, in 
saying that all the faculties are docile; 
that is, may be educated, trained, brought 
out more strongly, or may be held in, 
checked and repressed. 

Benevolence may be ever so strong, 
and yet the man make a bad use of it; 
or it may lead a man to do wicked deeds. 
An English clergyman by the name of 
Dodd forged drafts for money, which he 
wished to use in certain charitable ways, 
and was hanged for the crime. Some 
men will work very hard and do a great 
many envious and mean things to get 
money for benevolent purposes. Such 
persons have the organ of Benevolence 
large and active, but not trained so as 
to work properly. 

People who are small in Benevolence 
don’t get much consideration from the 
world, and especially from young folks ; 
for they are generally close in their 
dealings, grasping and unkind. They 
look on with a cold, harsh face when 
people are suffering, and if they join 
others in any generous action it is in 
most cases because they think they will 
get some advantage out of it. 


When Benevolence is large the head 
is high and rounded in the middle part, a 
little back of the line where the hair 
joins the forehead. Alfonso had large 
Benevolence ; he showed it by his self- 
sacrificing spirit last year when he 
visited the cholera-stricken towns and 
mingled with the poor, suffering people. 
The Rev. Mr. Butler, chaplain of the 
Senate, at Washington, appears to have 
the organ large by the portrait that I 
have been able to procure of him. He 
is evidently a gentleman of strength in 


Rev. J. G., BUTLER, Unrrep STaTES CHAPLAIN. 


feeling, decision and action, not afraid to 
say what he means, and to stand up for 
what he considers right. Although as 
chaplain he performs a part that is little 
more than a brief formality at the open- 
ing of the day’s proceedings, yet his 
prayers have been far from mechanical 
matter-of-course utterances, but often 
contain thoughts of a practical sort that 
find echo in the debates of our nation’s 
representatives. Mr. Butler has been 
an earnest worker from the beginning 
of his career as a minister, and the 
church over which he has charge, 
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the ‘‘Luther Place Memorial,” is the 
result of his own mission effort among 
the people of Washington. 

The sentiment of Benevolence is not 
man’s property alone, some of the lower 
animals have it ; dogs and horses especi- 
ally. You can see it in the shape of a 
Newfoundland’s or St. Bernard’s head, in 
that fulness above his eyes; but in the 
surly, vicious bull-dog you don’t see 
much of it, in either his disposition or 
head. Asa rule, I warn you to look out 
for those dogs that are low and flat be 
tween the ears, and look out, too, for the 
horse that is narrow between the ears; 
he might give you asly nip if you ven- 
ture too near him. One evening, on my 
way home, and while crossing the Hud- 
son on a Jersey City ferry-boat, I made 
my way forward through the passage 
that was occupied by wagons of all 
kinds, thinking meanwhile that I kept 
quite out of the reach of the jaws of 
tricky horses. Suddenly a blow on my 
shoulder caused me to turn around, and 


I found that a sly knave hitched to an 
express wagon had tried to ned me, but 
I was just out of the reach of his teeth. 
And there he stood with his mouth 
elevated and showing his teeth, the 
picture of indignant regret, I thought, 
because he had not succeeded in piting 
off a piece of my arm. His forehead was 
narrow, and had little or no fulness ; he 
was a regular biter, and I’ve no doubt 
that the disposition had been strength- 
ened in him by careless drivers and 
stablemen, who found sport in teasing 
the poor animal. 

The exercise of Benevolence has a 
great influence upon character, making 
it refined, tender and beautiful. Nothing, 
I think, is nobler than the showing of a 
generous spirit toward others, sacrific- 
ing self that others may be helped in 
ways that are really useful. Itis, indeed, 
far more blessed to give than to receive. 
And you will all do well to keep this 
great precept freshly in mind. 

EDITOR. 





Y : LANGUAGE OF 


HIS is according to a French idea. 
From a women’s bonnet to her 
shoes, there is not a single portion of her 
toilet which is not a confession, says the 
Parisian. Riches or poverty changes 
nothing in this fact. A washerwoman’s 
little cap expresses all her thoughts in 
the same way in which a banker's wife's 
bonnet with its feathers proclaims all 
her ambitions. A look may lie, a smile 
may be perfidious, but dress never de- 
ceives. Generally, ridiculous toilets, 
historical trimmings, puffs, conspicuous 
head-dresses, and bunches of feathers 
and rosettes scattered profusely over a 
dress, announce great amiability of 
character, and even generosity ; women 
who are untastefully dressed in this way 
rarely have bad natures. And, for the 
same reason, women who really have 
bad natures are never ridiculous. 
Beware of women who always, and 
io¢ nO apparent cause, wear yellow 
dresses bound with red, or lilac dresses 


WOMEN’S DRESS. 


mixed with green, or blue dresses 
trimmed with black. They are artful 
women who do not dare to confess that 
they are intensely fond of dress. Beware 
of them, especially if they are not pret- 
ty, for they conceal numberless ambi- 
tions. They are hypocritical coquettes, 
who do not understand joking. Tell 
them quickly that their dress is charm- 
ing—they will never forgive you for not 
having remarked it. Do not tell them 
twice that you like them—they will 
want to believe more. 

Beware of those women who wear 
high-necked dresses, and who make a 
parade of severe modesty—they are full 
of pride and jealousy. They have 
natures of iron and passions of fire. 
Nothing escapes their eyes, which they 
always keep cast down. Beware of wo- 
men who wear tragical gowns and who 
have their heads dressed after a ce:tain 
type. Such women are possessei with 
an intense desire for producing effects. 
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THE BEARING OF PHYSIOLOGY ON 


INSANITY.* 


N discussing this, for the present, the “free to observe with care the nature of 


most important branch of my subject, 

I take the ground and use the language of 
Dr. Andrew Combe in his valuable work 
on Mental Derangement (not mental dis- 
ease, a highly objectionable term) that 
phrenology has proved that the brain is 
an aggregate of many distinct organs, 
each manifesting a distinct mental power. 
It proves that one or more of these or- 
gans may be injured or diseased, and 
their functions impeded or altered, with- 
out necessarily affecting the remainder, 
and thus explains how a man may be 
insane on one feeling or faculty, and 
sound on all the rest ; and, consequently, 
how, when a different organ is diseased, 
the faculty or feeling that is deranged 
may be different and yet the disease it- 
self remain exactly of the same nature. 
Inflammation affecting the eye disturbs 
vision, and affecting the ear, disturbs 
hearing, because vision is the function of 
the one, and hearing is the function of 
the other ; but still it is inflammation in 
both, and requires in both a similar kind 
of treatment. Phrenology shows that 
in like manner morbid excitement of 
the cerebral organs of Combativeness 
and Destructiveness may produce raving 
violence and fury ; and a morbid excite- 
ment of the organ of Cautiousness pro- 
duces fear, apprehension, despondency, 
and melancholy, not from any difference 
in the kind of excitement, but simply 
from the function of the one being to 
manifest the propensities first named, and 
from the function of the other being to 
the manifest feeling of caution ; and that 
hence, both cases may require the same 
medical treatment for their removal, 
modified only by the difference of func- 
tion ; and it affords a simple and consis- 
tent explanation of all the various forms 
which insanity assumes, and leaves us 
*Extract from a paper read before the Associa- 
tion of Medical Superintendents of American 


Institutions for the Insane, at Saratoga, N. Y., 
June 17, 1885. 


the organic derangement on which each 
depends. 

Widely different from this is the mode 
of proceeding of those who ridicule the 
plurality of cerebral organs, and main- 
tain the brain to be a unit, every part 
serving equally to manifest all the facul- 
ties. On this principle it is impossible 
to explain how it happens that ina ma- 
jority of instances a few only of the 
mental powers are deranged, while the 
others remain sound and untouched. 
For, if the whole brain were the single 
organ of mind, every part of it ought to 
concur in every mental operation, and 
all the faculties of mind, of which it is 
said to be the instrument, ought in every 
case to be equally deranged, and the pa- 
tient ought to passin one moment from 
an abyss of despondency to the abodes 
of bliss, or from a state of listless apathy 
to that of demoniacal furor. We may 
be told that this is sometimes: found ac- 
tually to be the case, and no doubt it is 
so; but it is far more rare than that in 
which the mental affection is partial, 
and retains its characteristic features un- 
changed. The idiot, who to-day mani- 
fests the faculty of Tune, the feeling of 
Benevolence, of Veneration or of Self-es- 
teem, will not to-morrow, nor in a year, 
change the nature of his predominant 
manifestations. In like manner the mo- 
nomaniac, the feature of whose insanity 
is to fancy himself a king, or possessed 
of boundless power and wealth, will not 
to-morrow believe himself a slave, or in 
wretchedness and want. Nor will the 
rich lunatic, whose fear is of dying from 
starvation, manifest the gaiety and light- 
ness of one who fancies himself the fav- 
orite of some supernatural power, as 
might have been expected had the brain 
been as a unit the organ of all the facul- 
ties. Sometimes, indeed, heterogeneous 
manifestations and rapid changes from: 
one class of ideas to another take place ; 
but then, the whole brain,. including, of 
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course, all the organs is diseased. This 
state, therefore, affords a true picture of 
the nature of insanity, such as it would 
necessarily be in every instance, if the 
mind were single. 

To account for the variety of forms 
which derangement of so many mental 
faculties and organs may assume, the 
advocates of the unity of the organ of 
mind are constrained to create a new 
malady for every change in the appear- 
ance of the mental symptoms, and, fol- 
lowing the wide variety thus presented, 
ithey conjure up a list of mental dis- 
orders numerous and complicated 
enough to dampen the ardor of the most 
diligent and determined student, and at 
the same time run so much into 
each other as to defy all attempts at dis- 
criminating or describing them. Path- 
ology is equally abundant in demonstra- 
tive proof of the plurality of cerebral 
organs. Partial idiocy—partial injuries 
of the brain, which do not affect all the 
mental faculties —insanity, affecting 
only one or two faculties—cases of apo- 
plexy, followed by loss of memory of 
names, without apparent deficiency in 
other respects—and the occasional dev- 
elopment of new powers by disease—are 
all at variance with the unity and in 
harmony with the plurality of cerebral 
organs. 

Some object to the brain being con- 
sidered as an aggregate of parts perform- 
ing distinct functions—that this is im- 
possible, because there is no visible par- 
tition separating them from each other ; 
but the same objection having been er- 
roneously urged against nerves, now 
demonstrated to be compound, shows 
how little weight ought ‘to attach to our 
notions of what ought to be, when placed 
in opposition to what is. If we knew 
intimately the structure of the brain, 
and were minutely acquainted with the 
capabilities belonging to such a structure, 
and founding on these, could show that 
two parts of the brain lying in eontact 
with each other could not possibly per- 
form distinct mental functions, then the 


objection would have weight. But if 
experience shows that the fact is the re- 
verse, we are, with due submission to 
divine wisdom, bound to believe that the 
respective organs are duly fitted for the 
perfect performance of the functions for 
which they were destined. There is in 
point of fact, also, a greater similarity 
between the different mental functions 
than between sensation and motion, and 
yet we find the nervous fibres perform- 
ing the latter inextricably intermixed in 
apparently a single bundle. Again, 
although long disputed, it is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that the three nerves 
of the tongue subserve taste, motion and 
touch ;.and the difficulty is not greater 
in regard to the brain, than it is in re- 
gard to them, or to the spinal nerves ; 
for it was inability to distinguish any 
boundary between their constituent parts 
that alone prevented their separate func- 
tions being sooner demonstrated. But 
the reasons which led to their being 
viewed as compound, existed in all their 
force long before the fact was ascer- 
tained, and were felt by many, and by 
none more than Dr. Spurzheim, to be as 
conclusive then as they are proved to be 
now. 

In discussing the subject of mental 
derangement it is usual to speak at con- 
siderable length of the causes predispos- 
ing and exciting that produce it, or that 
precede an attack of the disease. On this 
occasion, and for the particular purpose 
of showing the relation or bearing of 
the physiology of the brain to this dis- 
ease, as set forth in this article, I shall 
confine my attention mainly to the in- 
fluence of the irregular and unequal de- 
velopment of the various regions and 
organs of the brain, as disturbing caus- 
es, tending to produce an unsettled 
state of health and mind. 

In a brain well and equally developed, 
and with the faculties of various kinds 
equally well trained and strengthened, 
the tendency to derangement from men- 
tal causes are but few and slight; the in- 
dividual in a state of health being able 
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to make his way in life with scarcely a 
ripple to disturb the peace and tranquil- 
ity of his mind. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the brains and minds of many in- 
dividuals in whole regions as well as in 
the individual organs, are unfavorably 
developed, and thus naturally predis- 
posed to irregular mental manifestation, 
and in some cases to actual cerebral dis- 
ease, leading directly or indirectly to in- 
sanity, through their inability and want 
of fortitude to meet the responsibilities 
and bear the ills of life. This may occur 
with persons of moderate or weak intel- 
lectual faculties, and with hopeful and 
ambitious feelings demanding gratifica- 
tion beyond the power of intellect to ac- 
complish the desired and expected end. 

While it is by no means claimed that 
insanity always originates from excess 
in the functional activity of the strong- 
est or most fully developed organs, yet, 
this is frequently the case, as may be 
shown by examples of this kind. First, 
it may be stated that it is not difficult 
physiologically to understand how func- 
tional exercise becomes an exciting 
cause. When we use the eye too long, 
too intently, or in too bright a light, its 
vessels and nerves become too much ex- 
cited and a sensation of fatigue and pain 
arises. If we continue its exercise the 
excitement increases, the vessels act with 
unusual force, and becoming distended 
with blood give the membrane what 
may be called a blood-shot appearance ; 
the surface of the eye becomes suffused 
with tears, the eyelids sore, and a feeling 
of tension and weight, which extends to 
the forehead, is felt. If we now turn 
away the eye, the irritation gradually 
subsides, and the healthy state re- 
turns; but if we continue to look in- 
tently, or resume our employment before 
the eye has regained its natural state by 
repose, the irritation at last becomes 
permanent, and disease, followed by 
weakness of sight, or even blindness, 
may ensue, as often happens to glass- 
blowers, smiths and others exposed to 
work in an intense light. 


In the same way, if there be a part of 
the brain by which the mind feels the 
emotion of fear, it is easy to conceive 
how violent and long-continued action 
of that part should first induce functional 
aberration characterized by unusual en- 
ergy und vivacity of the corresponding 
feeling, and, ultimately, give rise to per- 
manent disease or even change of struct- 
ure in the organ, rendering its healthy 
action forever after impossible. The 
mental phenomena attending such a pro- 
cess would be first extreme anxiety, ap- 
prehension and terror from inadequate’ 
causes, corresponding to excessive action’ 
in the organ of Cautiousness ; and, after- 
wards, permanent melancholy and de- 
pression of mind, if the irritation in the 
organs was of a more durable character. 
But if the morbid change was so great as' 
to impair the structure, as in ramollisse- 
ment, a suppression of the feeling of fear, 
and the consequent incapacity of acting 
with caution and prudence would be the 
consequence. 

An example of this is given by Combe’ 
in the case of a gentleman whose fac- 
ulty of circumspection had been in con~ 
stant activity for several months, in di- 
recting the sailing of a pleasure yacht 
during a squally summer. By this con- 
stant exercise, the energy and activity 
of the organ had been highly roused, 
and the consequence was, that on his re- 
turn home, when it had nothing to 
guard against, and no legitimate way of 
exhausting itself, he found himself sud- 
denly seized with nocturnal fits of terror 
and alarm, without even an imaginary 
cause, and these gradually abated as the 
excitement subsided. 

Of the second kind, or permanent 
melancholy, we have everywhere too 
many examples ; and of the suppression 
of feeling from change of structure im 
the organ, we have an interesting ex- 
ample in the Rev. Mr. N., who in con- 
sequence of apoplexy and ramollisse- 
ment in the organ of Cautiousness, be- 
came totally inconsiderate from having 
been cautious and prudent.. He recov- 
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ered so far as to manifest his intellectual 
faculties and religious feelings in a state 
of integrity ; but his Cautiousness was 
forever impaired, and so completely 
was he inconsiderate in feeling and in 
acting, that he was obliged to be with- 
drawn from public life. 

If an individual naturally timid (or 
endowed with large Cautiousness) and of 
an irritable constitution be exposed to 
sudden and appalling danger he may 
become insane, and the fright, in com- 
mon language, is called the moral cause. 
Physiologically speaking, however, we 
would say that the danger is the natural 
stimulus to the organ of Cautiousness, 
just as light is that which stimulates the 
eye, and that the over-excitement of 
function thus produced has deranged the 
healthy action of the organ. 

Functional excitement of the cerebral 
organs may arise in two ways, either 
from internal activity or from the stimu- 
lus of external objects. Sometimes an 
individual falls by insensible degrees in- 
to a train of feeling or thinking, which 
at first is characterized only by its inten- 
sity and frequency, but gradually in- 
creases in both of these respects until it 
becomes confirmed monomania. Thus 
aman of a vivacious temperament and 
mechanical genius, will commence with 
great ardor constructing some piece of 
mechanism ; he will then conceive the 
idea of inventing a perpetual motion 
and proceed with increasing interest and 
energy in his pursuit until his conceptions 
shall become bewildered, this idea alone 
occupying the mind, and reason be dis- 
placed. The explanation is, that the or- 
gans of the constructive talents being 
naturally in excess in point of size, had 
at all times a tendency to preponderating 
action ; that the first stage of this action 
was accompanied merely by great men- 
tal earnestness and vivacity in the pur- 
suit, but that this functional activity, 
long and energetically operating in or- 
gans possessing an imperfect constitu- 
tion, at last degenerated into settled 
functional derangement, or, in other 


words, into a form of monomania. Pinel 
gives a case very similar to the above 
statement ; and this is in truth the na- 
ture of the derangement which com- 
monly affects poets, painters and men 
of partial genius. 

Morbid excitement of the cerebral or- 
gans from the stimulus of external ob- 
jects or relations, however, is still more 
common. Whatever causes deep emo- 
tion or excites intense and continuous 
thinking, especially if the organs con- 
cerned are largely developed, produces 
the same kind of excessive and irregular 
action as the above. The same principles 
explain why insanity may arise some- 
times from the sudden presentment of an 
object about which the mind is deeply 
interested. 

Pinel alludes to a family of three 
brothers in whom the domestic affections 
were very powerful. Two of them were 
marched off as conscripts, and one was 
soon after killed at the side of the other. 
The latter remained fixed to the spot like 
a statue ; and taken home in this condi- 
tion the impression made on the third 
brother was so powerful that he also be- 
came insane. Here the violent action 
produced in the organs by the sudden 
deprivation evidently gave rise to a mor- 
bid affection of the brain, and to the in- 
sanity of both. But suppose, as an ex- 
ample of the other case, a most devoted 
mother to have received intelligence of 
the death of a beloved son, to have re- 
gretted him long and deeply, but to have 
recovered some composure of mind, and 
that in this state he should suddenly pre- 
sent himself before her in health and 
strength. It is easy to conceive this 
new excitement, although highly pleas- 
urable, coming forcibly and unexpect- 
edly upon organs weakened by previous 
excessive action, rousing them to the 
uttermost, and leading to positive disease 
and confirmed insanity. 

Such cases are rare, but they have oc- 
curred, and persons have been known to 
die even from excess of joy; afact explic- 
able only on the principle of excessive 
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action being thereby produced in the 
material organ of the mind. From these 
examples it will be inferred by those 
who have had any experience of insan- 
ity, that its most prolific and powerful 
functional causes are to be found in 
over-excitement of those faculties and 


organs, which are distinguished in 
their general predominance and power 
over the rest; and that it is comparative- 
ly rare to see it arise from over-action 
in any of the smaller organs, such as 
many of those of the purely intellectual 
faculties. H. F. Burroupy, M. D. 





With leafage robed and rich in twigs 
Of this year’s eager growth 

The singing trees hem in the slope 
That trends toward the South ; 

Where all alone, with long, bare arms 
And leafless, songless head, 

And nestless crotches, stands a form 
Like these except ‘‘*Tis dead.” 


Up from the earth there springs a vine 
Anear the dead tree’s foot 

And ere the winter comes, it hides 
Her gnarled, uncovered root ; 


“<“ 
It’s tendrils cling along her limbs 
It clothes in lavish wealth, 
And sings a song of praise, so sweet 
It lures anew to health. 


And lo! when spring-time comes again 
The tree her work resumes, 
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The sheltering vine protects the life 
The boisterous wind consumes. 
Just such a life, so bare and lone 
Though shapely still and strong, 
The jest of idlers passing by 
Who miss its wonted song, 


Wakes up one happy day to see 
A wondrous clinging vine 

Enfolding it with matchless grace 
And singing words—divine. 

‘‘Oh mystic vine” the glad tree says, 
** My soul is dead,” I thought, 


Phd, 


lesloys songicys 


** Andlo! thy coming has awaked— 
A miracle is wrought.” 


‘And I”—the vine in whisper low— 
‘* Made haste to elasp thee fast 

And robe thee with a robe so strong — 
It bars the rudest blast.” 
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‘* How knewest thou, dear, helpful vine, 
That I had need of thee?” 
“Thy voice implored, as waned thy 
strength 
I heard thy longing plea,” 


* But, I had need as well as thou, 
I could not climb alone ; 

I clothe with joy— thou liftest up, 
And so—we twain are one.” 

‘* But see, within the bordering wood 
Are trees more fair than I ; 

Their songs give not such plaintive tones 
To winds that pass them by.” 


** They need me not, they have their joys, 
But thou wert all alone ; 

And I, by happing thee about 
Have made thee all mine own. 

So grow thou strong, lift up thine head 


And spread thy shapely arms, 
And I will shield thee from the blast 
That else would mar thy charms.” 


No more “ the jest of passers by,” 
No longer—‘‘ shunned of birds ” 
‘*A picture ” limned against the sky,  , 
‘*A theme” for poets’ words. 
The “ motive” of an artist’s work, 
«A boon” to man and beast, 
“ A note of gladness” to the ears 
And to the soul ‘* a feast,” 
Becomes, through shelter of the vine, 
The tree that once was bare ; 
The dwarfed, lone life through love has 
grown 
Symmetrical and fair. 
—MRS. A. ELMORE. 





LUDWIG, OF BAVARIA. 


N ancient days it was not uncommon 
for monarchs when defeated in bat- 

tle or unsuccessful in their schemes of 
government, to commit suicide, but in 


a a \ 
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Lupwie, oF Bavaria. 
our time it is a very uncommon act, es- 
pecially by one whois considered a Chris- 
tian. The sudden and desperate conclu- 
sion to the extravagant career of Bava- 


ria’s king, which occurred on the 13th 
of June, has produced a marked sensa- 
tion in Europe. In thiscountry Ludwig 
had become so well known because of 
his eccentricities, particularly his ‘un- 
bounded interest in music and art, that 
the last scenes of his life and the manner 
of his “‘taking-off” could not but elicit. 
our sympathy. He was born at Nym- 
phenbourg, on April 25, 1845, and im 
1864 succeeded his father, Maximilian 11., 
as King of Bavaria, coming to the throne 
at a time when the nation was in a pros- 
perous condition, and everything seemed 
favorable for a successful and happy 
career. Up to this time he had beeu 
under instructors who kept him in a very 
secluded relation, in spite of his natural 
inclinations to society and boyish enjoy- 
ments. Young companions he had had 
none, and the sports of boyhood had been 
to him a sealed book. In statecraft he 
had not been instructed, and the com- 
monest duties of a constitutional king 
had not been impressed upon him. No 
wonder, then, that his reign from its be- 
ginning was marked with mistakes and 
extravagant follies. Set free from lead- 
ing strings, he gave free rein to all the 
long-repressed spirits of boyhood, even 
to playing at marbles and other trifling 
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games with his courtiers. A powerful 
esthetic organization was his, as shown 
in all his portraits, but it had also lacked 
training, and now, with a large private 
fortune at command, he began to dream 
of making Bavaria what Athens was in 
the age of Pericles. All that was beauti- 
ful in poetry, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, he would there have 
gathered to himself. But to this task he 
betook himself in a flighty and imprac- 
ticable manner, so that almost the only 
result of importance was that arising 
from his liberal patronage of the musician 
Wagner. The king's patronage of Wag- 
ner was probably largely in emulation 
of Louis XIV.’s patronage of Moliere. 
It began at the beginning of his reign, 
and was never broken until the great 
composer died, although jealousies and 
intrigues at one time made it expedient 
for the two to moderate their personal 
intimacy. The king lavished his own 
and his kingdom's wealth upon Wagner's 
works. 

For the idol of his fancy and the model 
of his career in other respects Ludwig 
chose Louis XIV. Perhaps this trait 
was most strikingly manifested in his 
palace-building, a passion to which he 
sacrificed a fortune of more than $20,- 
000.000. The most splendid of these is 
on the Herren Island, Chien See. It 
was intended to rival in all respects the 
glories of Versailles. At Hohensewan- 
gan, an almost inaccessible castle on the 
Alps, was his favorite home, and he 
made it one of great splendor. Another 
great castle he built at Linderhof, and 
half a dozen others on remote Alpine 
crags. One, near Hohenschwangan, 
still unfinished, was founded on plans 
inspired by Wagner’s operas. Schloss- 
berg, on Lake Starnberg, was one of his 
finest and favorite palaces, but he years 
ago abandoned it because there were 
other houses within sight from its tur- 
rets. At Linderhof he had placed the 
Indian kiosk which was such an object 
of admiration at the Paris Exposition of 
1867, and there also he had constructed 


in the mountain side a huge grotto, 
which was fitted up and illuminated to 
represent an Oriental fairy-land. 

An important part was played by Ba- 
varia in the Franco-Prussian War. Out 
of a total population of 4,000,000 shesent 
130,000 soldiers to the front. So, when 
the war ended, the people demanded that 
Bavaria should reap a substantial re- 
ward, and this, they saw, was best to be 
accomplished by merging their sover- 
eignty into the great German Empire. 
This was done, after tedious negotiations, 
the Bavarians holding out for every 
right and advantage Bismarck would 
grant. It is to be supposed that this step 
was distasteful to King Louis. After 
dreaming of an empire like that of 
Louis XIV., he could not be expected 
to become without regret a mere subord- 
inate of the German Kaiser. But he 
recognized the logic of events, and this 
probably the more readily because of his 
deep disappointment at finding himself 
subservient to a constitution and a parli- 
ament. So he accepted the situation, and 
it was he who first urged upon the King 
of Prussia the assumption of the imper- 
ial title. 

King Louis was never married. There 
are many innumerable romantic stories 
about his disappointments in love, rest- 
ing mostly upon rather shadowy found- 
ations. He was regarded in his consid- 
eration of women a bitter misogynist. 

It was long ago believed by many that 
his reason was unsound, and this opin- 
ion year by year has grown stronger 
and more general as he has gone on to 
wilder excesses of extravagance. More 
than a year ago it was realized that he 
not only had made himself a bankrupt, 
but had plunged the kingdom in debt to 
the extent of many millions. Then it 
was seriously proposed that he be de- 
posed on the ground of insanity. A de- 
cree to that effect was promulgated re- 
cently by Prince Luitpold, the king’s 
uncle, who was declared Regent. This 
measure, of course, the unfortunate king 
violently resisted. The proclamation 
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was issued on June 10th. Count Hol- 
stein was sent by the ministry to wait 
upon the King at Hohenschwangen and 
ask him to authorize the appointment of 
a Regency Council. The King ordered 
the Count to be thrown into a dungeon 
of the castle, and his guards to prevent 
the approach of any further messengers. 
On Friday the Ministers of State went 
in person to Hohenschwangan, but were 
repulsed. On Saturday, however, an 
entrance to the castle was effected, and 
the King was persuaded by his physicians 
to go to his favorite Versailles chateau, 
the Schlossberg, on Lake Starnberg, 
under the guardianship of Count Boos, 
of Waldeck. It was there, the next 
evening, that he violently brought his 
life to an end by drowning himself and 


also strangling his only attendant at the 
time, Dr. Gudden, who endeavored to 
prevent the king from killing him: eli. 
This is the official account ; some ru- 
mors, however, of foul play are afloat. 
It is to be added that, despite his mad 
follies and secluded life, he retained 
throughout his entire career the loyal 
regard of the Bavarian people. 

The heir to the throne is Louis’ 
brother, Prince Otho, who was born at 
Munich, April 27, 1848. But he is ineli- 
gible, having for years been under ward 
as a hopeless lunatic. The Regent, 
Prince Luitpold, born at Wurzburg, 
March 12, 1821, is a distinguished officer 
of the Bavarian and German armies. 
He has three sons the oldest of wiom 
will probably succeed to the throne. 





DECLINE OF POPULATION IN RURAL MASSACHUSETTS.—NO. 1. 


rT HIS decline is going on throughout 

New England, in portions of New 
York State and Ohio, and still other 
States of the Union. But there are some 
advantages in confining our research to 
a single one, and it is now most conven- 
ient for me to takeas an example that in 
which I am residing. Further, Massa- 
chusetts is regarded as a kind of index 
State, and so is looked at to determine 
somewhat how the ocean tides of civili- 
zation are flowing. 

I have stated that to be a fact which I 
am prepared to undertake to prove. 

The fact itself is a solemn and a start- 
ling one, as I shall try to show in its 
proper piace. 

1. There is a general impression that 
the country is being depopulated, while 
the villages and tbe cities are growing 
larger. 

2. The drift of remark and conver- 
sation is to this effect, whether you listen 
te the body of the people or to the obser- 
vations of travelers, politicians, philoso- 
phers, or otherwise. Anon you hear the 
lines : 

“Jl fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men de- 

cay ; 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 

made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be sup- 

plied.” 

3. Men accustomed to hold offices in 
country towns, in particular, will state 
how much larger the whole vote used to 
be, and they, or the school board, will 
inform one how many districts have been 
dropped and school-houses closed. Such 
information is imparted in a way to in- 
dicate that it is painful to the possessor, 
and that it will have a melancholy effect 
upon the listener. It is understood to be 
depressing, instead of animating; a 
matter of deep regret, rather than of con- 
gratulation. 

4. You may visit one of the older in- 
habitants, one, perhaps, born in town, 
and whose ancestors for several genera- 
tions lie buried there, get into conversa- 
tion with him about the past and the 
present of that township, and he will 
grow serious, relate how many more 
families there used to be in his own and 
other neighborhoods circumjacent, how 
larger the average household, how much 
stronger, healthier and united people 
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thereabouts once were, he might add, 
handsomer. He speaks in the sombre 
style of an Indian sage standing on an 
eminence and describing to his compan- 
ions the hills, the vales, the plains which 
once belonged to his tribe. 

5. Whether the pastor, the sportsman, 
the physician, or anyone else is walking 
or driving about in one of these towns, 
he is constantly meeting, or at little dis- 
tances, clumps, rows or circlets of trees 
that once manifestly surrounded a 
house, walls and pieces of fence that 
quietly bear the same tender testimony, 
entire excavations of partly-filled por- 
tions of a wall still standing; in respect 
to all of which the exclamation is made, 
“* Another old cellar-hole !” 

The observer, if at all clairvoyant in 
the midst of such scenes, has an impres- 
sion of vanished life, of a departed activ- 
ity, of space deserted, now only haunted, 
.and he can see ungainly stretches, un- 
sightly distances between houses, young 
forest trees growing on old furrows, 
closed roads and others yet barely open, 
almost grown over, which say to him, 
“‘T once was abundantly traveled.” 

He will find places where there is 
energy and thrift, an attempt to farm ac- 
cording to the latest ideas ; he will also 
find others, and too many, where they 
plow only portions of the field, skim over 
a little here and there, are letting build- 
ings, fences and everything else run 
down. If he accosts one of these peas- 
ants the response may reveal a nation- 
ality not the primitive New England 
stock. 

6. You are distinctly told of a false 
fear of years ago in regard to asupply of 
wood. It was thought that the time 
would come, and not far distant, when 
not enough wood would grow for fuel. 
At that time forests were felled to make 
new fields. Now, although the primitive 
‘woods are gone, the tall trees leveled, a 
kind of scrubby growth is spreading 
wider and wider, and with the increased 
use of coal the price of wood is kept 
down. At the present time, when wood- 


land is cut over, it is left to grow up 
again. There is tillage land enough for 
the diminished and diminishing popula- 
tion. 

7. A middle-aged man may remember 
when, in his town, at the centre, per- 
chance, there was, for those days, a large 
and respectable hotel. The landlord 
could afford to provide amply for man 
and beast for election days, for wed- 
dings, for sojourners, for parties, and 
the coming of the thundering stage. 
Teachers were examined there, caucuses 
held, and sometimes the ordaining coun- 
cil met at that place. There was plenty 
of help in and about the buildings, and 
all so respectful and ready. The public 
house has departed, or dwindled, in 
many cases, into a little, miserable rum- 
selling stand. For the four and six 
horses, a half stage of two, or a creaking 
wagon drawn by one horse suffices to 
carry the mail bags and passenger, should 
there be one. 

8. A more strangely dreary object ca» 


scarcely lie against the horizon, or con- 


front your immediate presence, than an 
unfrequented church. Yonder is one, 
and beyond the next hill is another. 
They used to have a noble attendance. 
Preachers, famous in their region at 
least, officiated in the high pulpits and 
at the thronged communion tables. One 
or another has given out and left the 
field to a rival, not from any change in 
conviction, but because the means be- 
came so limited and the attendance so 
wretchedly meagre. My best buggy is 
shining under a varnish put on in a 
building which was once a church. 
In those very walls, twenty-five years 
agone, I used to speak occasionally to 
a full congregation. 

If I had time to ponder, I could find 
other general considerations all pointing 
their bony fingers in one direction—that 
of the caption of my article. The de- 
cline has taken place and is still going 
on, as I will bring statistics to attest in 
my next number. 

The reader will remember that our 
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special field of view is the famous Bay 
State. You would hardly expect to find 
a better government, more gracious in- 
stitutions, and, taken together, a higher 
civilization. Our hills break the cy- 


clones in their formation. We never 
have a drouth, such as some countries 
experience. Markets are near at hand. 
The soil is broken, often rocky; yet 
back from oceans sands, never barren. 
It will produce every crop the latitude 
will allow of; is quickly revived, and 


can not be entirely run out. It imme- 
diately responds to every sort of good 
dressing, holds it well, bears the best of 
grasses, and has the sweetest of pastures. 
A farm can be bought in a good situation 
for some two thousand dollars, which 
will keep ten cows and the usual pro- 
portion of other stock. Why should 
such lands be forsaken? We will try to 
answer that in the third and closing 
number. 
REV. L. HOLMES. 





THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH: ITS HISTORY AND DIVISIONS. 


THE UNITARIAN, 


nitarians claim that the records of 
Christ teachings as found in the 

New Testament, when properly read, give 
not the slightest idea of a dual or triune 
Godhead, and that the same is true of all 
the gospels. The beginning of John’s 
gospel, so often quoted in defence of 
Trinitarianism, is now believed by most 
of the best Biblical scholars to have been 
written by some other hand than John’s, 
and if it were not the word Logos has, 
Unitarians claim, a very different mean- 
ing than that which Trinitarians give it. 

The immediate disciples of Jesus, the 
Christ, doubtless believed him to be the 
long-expected Messiah, and if their faith 
was somewhat shaken by his crucifixion 
they preached the gospel he had taught 
them to Jew and Gentile. 

When this new gospel reached Greece 
it met with both support and opposition. 
There was that in it that well accorded 
with much of the teachings of Socrates 
and Plato and others, while it was an- 
tagonistic to the generally received idea 
of many gods. Plato had taught the 
doctrine of a Logos or emanation from 
Deity, or divine reason. Later his fol- 
lowers taught that Logos was a divine, 
separate, corporeal existence, created by 
and fromthe Creator. When the Apos- 
tles appeared among them and told them 
of Jesus, of his miraculous birth and 
works, of his death and resurrection, 
they said, ‘‘ This must be Logos in hu- 


man form,” and, in accepting the relig- 
ion of the Christians, they did it holding 
views of the nature of Christ of which 
the Jews had no-conception. But then, 
as now, if public confession of religious 
belief was in the main satisfactory, pri- 
vate opinions were not strictly examined. 
The result was that in many sections the 
accessions to Christianity from the Pla- 
tonists were so great that paganism was 
really in the ascendency, and the Platon- 
ic idea of the Logos became to a great 
extent established in the Christian 
ehurches, and Jesus was deified. 

But this doctrine was not received by 
all, and from the first has been the cause 
of much contention, and, although at 
times almost overborne by numbers, and 
eompelled to silence by the power of 
governments, both civic and ecclesiasti- 
cal, the belief of the primitive Christians 
as regards the nativity of Christ would 
assert itself; and there has never been 
a time since the Crucifixion when these 
beliefs have not found lodgement with 
many of the clearest thinkers and best 
logicians of the world, and protests 
against the reception of the prevailing 
dogmas have not been infrequent. 

In the second century we find, in 
Rome, Theodorus and é.rtemon assert- 
ing the primitive doctrine that Jesus was 
a superiorly illumined human prophet 
or teacher. In Antioch Paul, the bishop, 
was preaching the same doctrine, and 
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was deposed for his heresy. Many others 
of less note were teaching the same or 
similar doctrine, and all referred in sup- 
port thereof to the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and to the teachings of the early 
churches. 

Definite information relative to many 
of the supporters of these ‘‘ heretical” 
doctrines have not reached us, but 
enough is known to assure us they were 
very troublesome to the church author- 
ities, and that their number was not in- 
considerable, Passing over to the fourth 
century we come to the great contro- 
versy between Arius and Athanasius, 
the latter asserting the equality of the 
Father and the Son, while Arius in- 
sisted there must have been a time when 
the Son was not making his existence 
dependent on the Father, and giving 
him a position which, while above and 
unapproachable by any other human 
being, was still subordinate to the one 
only God. 

This controversy engaged the attention 
of the whole Christian world for several 
years, when, at the Council of Nice, 
a creed formulated by Athanasius was 
adopted, declaring the equality of the 
Son and the Father. 

Notwithstanding this action of the 
Council Arianism continued to spread. 
and has had much influence in the reli- 
gious world to the present time, although 
so great had grown the power of the 
Roman Church, and so hostile was it to 
all who questioned the soundness of its 
doctrines, and especially that of the 
Trinity, that we hear little.of pronounced 
Unitarian ideas until about the time of 
the Reformation. Unitarianism was not 
an outgrowth of the Reformation ; con- 
trary-wise Calvin and Luther and other 
leading reformers had no quarrel with 
the Church as to the Trinity, and held 
all Unitarians as true heretics deserving 
excommunication and punishment ; but 
when men were found bold enough to 
question and oppose the practices of the 
‘Church others took courage, and it was 
«seen there were many who were not in 


harmony with its doctrines and who 
were glad to express their views. Among 
the earliest of these were Hesser and 
Deuch, in Germany, rationalists who 
taught that Christ was an example of 
perfect humanity, and that, through his 
teachings all, even devils, would at last 
come to blessedness. In Switzerland, 
Claudius, and in Swabia, Funk, taught 
much the same doctrine. 

About 1550 Servetus, a ‘Spaniard, was 
incautiously out-spoken in his opposi- 
tion to the Trinity, and was burned at 
Geneva for his heresy by authority of 
the Church, with the connivance and 
approbation of Calvin. 

Shortly before this time, with other 
religious fugitives from Italy, was Lelius 
Socinus. He had been a member of a 
secret society formed for the purpose of 
examining religious questions, among 
which was the doctrine of the Trinity, 
‘which they held had been borrowed 
by the early Church from the specula- 
tions of Greek philosophers.” After 
traveling over much of Europe he died 
at Zurich, in 1562, when only thirty- 
seven years of age. 

Faustus Socinus, a nephew of Lelius, 
was, in consequence of his uncle’s - 
teachings and his own investigations, a 
Unitarian before he attained his major- 
ity. He become possessed of his uncle’s 
papers, and during his life time there- 
after hesitated not in any place, nor at 
any time to set forth his beliefs. Luther, 
Calvin and others, he said, had done 
good work, but they had not gone far 
enough, and he asserted the only firm 
foundation on which religious protes- 
tantism could rest was human reason. 
He combated with eloquence and logical 
force those doctrines of the church now 
condensed and known as the five points 
of Calvinism. Driven from one part of 
Europe to another, we find him about 
the middle of the sixteenth century in 
Rakow, Poland,where he established a 
printing~house, and issued therefrom, 
with other works, the celebrated Raco- 
vian Catechism. He died in 1604, hav- 
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ing giving an impulse to the spread of 
Unitarian ideas the effect of which has 
lasted to this day. 

So great at this time was the persecu- 
tion of anti-Trinitarians, by both Church 
and State in most of Europe, that, ex- 
cept in Transylvania, all their organiza- 
tions were broken up. In this state the 
Unitarian Church, early established, still 
exists. Unitarianism was introduced 
into Transylvania in 1563 by Blandrata, 
an Italian physician, but the founder of 
the Church there was Francis David. 
He was born in Klausenburg, in 1510, 
and educated in Wittenburg where he 
became acquainted with the leaders of 
the Reformation. In 1540, we find him 
advocating a consolidation of all re- 
formed churches in Transylvania, al- 
though holding for himself at that time 
the Lutheran faith. 

In 1564, he was made a Calvinist 
bishop, and was Court Chaplain to 
Prince John Sigismund, a Protestant, 
and protector of religious liberty. About 
this time he became acquainted with 
Blandrata, accepted Unitarian views and 
was earnest and efficient in spreading 
them, and in 1568 was chosen bishop 
by the supporters of that faith. After 
the death of Sigismund, in 1571, a Cath- 
olic prince was elected in his place, by 
whose means David was imprisoned at 
Deva, where he soon died. Since that 
time, until comparatively recently, the 
persecution of Unitarians in} Central 
Europe has been almost continuous, but 
through it all the faithful in Transyl- 
vania have maintained their position 
and sustained their church. 

To England, from the Continent, had 
early come Unitarian views, and during 
the reign of Edward VI. and his succes- 
sors to the time of James I. several 
suffered martyrdom because of their 
denial of the Trinity. 

From this time concurrence with the 
views of Socinus increased, and in 1665 
it was said, ‘‘the evil is at the door; 
there is not a city or town, scarce a 
village, in England wherein some of this 


poison is not poured.” 

The infection reached the Church of 
England, and many of its prominent 
members were shaken in their faith, and 
such men as Milton, Locke and Newton 
were tainted with the heresy. 

About 1650 the first organized body 
of Unitarians in England was formed by 
John Biddle, since known as the father 
of Unitarianism in England. He 
gathered a congregation in London and 
set forth his ideas in a catechism, and is 
said to have translated and published 
the one issued by Socinus in Rakow. It 
was about this time that anti-Trinitarians. 
began to be known as Unitarians, in- 
stead of Arians, Socinians, etc.* 

In the last part of the seventeenth 
century the doctrine was ably presented 
by a series of tracts from unknown 
writers, and in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century it was said there were 
more Unitarians in the church than out 
of it. About this time Dr. Priestly 
became the leader of a new school that 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity and 
asserted the humanity of Christ, deny- 
ing that his death was in any way a 
satisfaction for sin; holding the Bible 
to be a revelation from God teaching a 
resurrection, and believing the stories of 
the miracles as recorded in the New 
Testament. Many Presbyterians ac- 
cepted these views ; they were also held 
by the first Unitarians in America. 

In 1785, James Freeman, a lay reader 
in Kings, now Stone Chapel, in Boston, 
the first Episcopal church in New Eng- 
land, announced his Unitarianism, and 
was sustained by a majority of his con- 
gregation, who changed their liturgy to 


*E. E. Hale, D.'D., says that “in Hungary, about 
1560, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Socinians agreed 
on @ basis of union securing to all freedom of 
religious belief. Because they were thus united 
in maintaining unity of religion they were called 
Uniti, or Unitarii. When the Lutheran and 
Calvinists came into power they gave up this 
degree of toleration, the Socinians only holding 
to it. The name Unitarian thus attached itself 
to them, and by gradual dispersion from Hungary 
through the rest of Europe it »ow designates the 
body to which we belong ” 
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accord with their newly-accepted texch- 
ings. In 1787, he was ordained by the 
wardens and vestry as pastor, and thus 
was established the first Unitarian 
Church in America. 

But New England was then too fully 
imbued with the doctrines of the Puritans 
to approve of such heresy, and it grew 
but slowly. True, there were many con- 
nected with the orthodox churches who 
could not entirely agree with the doc- 
trines thereby taught, neither could they 
entirely cast off the effects of early edu- 
cation and home teachings. Change 
came but slowly, but it came. In 1805, a 
Unitarian was made a professor of Div- 
inity in Harvard College, but Unitarian- 
ism as a sect can not be said to have had 
an existence in America until some years 
later. Foremost among the promoters 
of this faith was Dr. Channing, whose 
able sermons and addresses, and especi- 
ally his celebrated discussion with Dr. 
Worcester, called public attention there- 
to, and resulted in numbers withdraw- 
ing from the Congregational or ‘‘ ortho- 
dox” church, and forming separate so- 
cieties. In his discussions and teachings 
Dr, Channing:broke loose from some of 
the ideas held by some of the more prom- 
inent Unitarians, both in this country 
and England, and taught a religion of 
humanity, in which belief is held to be of 
less importance than right living, and to 
do good man’s highest attainable object. 

It is difficult to tell what is the creed 
of a body that professes to have no creed, 
for, as a whole, the Unitarian denomina- 
tion has no article of faith or statement 
of form or dogma to which assent or 
subscription is required. But in one 
thing they all appear to agree, and say, 
with those of old, ‘‘ The Lord, our God, 
is one Lord;” a unit, not made up of 
parts; the Creator of all things; the 
absolute first cause. 

As regard Jesus, all Unitarians agree 
that he was in no wise God, or any part 
of Deity. As to his divinity there are 
differences of opinion ; some believe him 
to have been the first creation, with a 


nature different from any other ; others 

see in him a human being endowed with - 
high spirituality and miraculous powers, 

incapable of sin, ard fitted to teach truth 

to a world that had gone astray; while- 
others still believe him to have been a 

man as other men are, but capable of 

attaining nearer to perfection, ‘“‘a man 

of deepest spiritual intuitions, a great 

prophet, a great moral hero, of whose 

spirit the world is not yet worthy, and 

whose character and life are the highest 

models we have ever yet had ;” a man 

who, by his teachings and example, be- 

came a Savior from sin to all such as 
will follow him. 

Most give no credence to the stories of 
his miraculous birth, and do not see in 
his resurrection, if admitted, any proof of 
the literal resurrection of our bodies. 

The doctrines of original sin, total de- 
pravity, and the fall of man from a state 
of perfection have no place in Unitarian 
beliefs, and when these are eliminated 
from orthodox ereeds others, of neces- 
sity, go with them, and the necessity of 
an atonement and vicarious sacrifice as 
therein taught is done away. 

Whether man’s moral nature is in- 
fluenced by heredity, or if only a pre- 
disposition to good or evil doings is the 
result of the acts of ancestors, is a ques- 
tion on which all do not agree. The 
Holy Spirit is an emanation from Deity, 
and nota person or substance. Personal 
devils have no existence in this world 
nor in the next. Nearly all Unitarians 
believe in the immortality of the soul 
and its conscious individual existence in 
another life ; what that life will be none 
pretend to know, but it is the general 
belief that our lives here will determine 
how they will begin there ; that no state 
or condition of punishment for sins com- 
mitted here exists in the life to come, but 
all will be as happy as their preparation 
in this world renders it possible for them 
to be, and finally attain a condition of 
holiness of which we here have no con- 
ception. 

None believe in the endless suffering of 
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any soul, but there area few who believe 
man may become so sinful as to extin- 
guish the spark of goodness common to 
all and become incorrigible. For such 
is annihilation. 

Salvation is held to be a subordination 
of the animal in our natures to the 
spiritual, of sense to soul, a work usually 
gradual, ending only with death, and, 
perhaps, not then. All who help us in 
this work are saviors, of whom Jesus is 
the chief. 

Unitarians have little regard for any 
of the sacraments of the Roman or Evan- 
gelical Churches. When the Lord’s Sup- 
per is observed it is rather as a remem- 
brance and expression of affection to 
which all are invited. Baptism is not held 
to haveany ‘‘ saving grace.” The Bible is 
looked upon by most Unitarians as 
the history of the growth and religions of 
a great people, and containing the best 
thoughts of its leaders ; not the word of 
God, but containing God’s words as given 
through the prophets and teachers of the 
times ; not to be relied upon as scientific- 
ally or, in all cases, historically correct, 
but full of food for spiritual growth. 
They believe in man’s free will to the 
utmost extent, and that God and all good 
spirits, and all good men and women, are 
helps to the attainment of a holy, if not 
a perfect, life. As a father God desires 
the greatest happiness for his children, 
and those who fall short have themselves 
only and not Him to blame. There isa 
holy spirit emanating from God, the in- 
fluence of which may be enjoyed by ail 
who really wish it. 

The church government of Unitarian 
societies is congregational. Each society 
manages its own affairs. They have no 
synods, or presbyteries, or councils, or 
bishops. The form of worship is simple, 
and varies but litile ; some use a brief 
liturgy or responsive readings of the 
Scriptures, while others dispense with 
them entirely. There are no intellectual 
tests for church membership, purity of 
character being the only requisite. A 
few societies have formulated creeds for 


their own use, but these are for the most 
part brief statements of Unitarian doc- 
trines, and even assent to them is not 
usually obligatory. 

In 1825, an incorporation known as 
the American Unitarian Association was 
established in orderto effect a ‘‘ more sys- 
tematic union and a concentration of 
labor, by which interest may be awaken- 
ed, confidence inspired and efficiency 
produced.” This association has no power 
over churches or societies, but receives 
donations from them, and from indivi- 
duals, that are used as is deemed for the 
best interest of the denomination. A 
conference of ‘‘ Unitarian and other 
Christian churches,” composed of clerical 
and lay delegates, meets bi-annually, in 
September, usually at Saratoga. It is, 
as its name implies, merely a conference, 
and no other body is bound by its action. 

More recently State and District Con- 
ferences have been established for the 
purpose of sustaming missionary work. 
From the Unitarian year book for 1886 
we learn there are in the United States 
350 Unitarian churches, a large percent- 
age of which are in New England. 

L. A. R. 


RECOMPENSE. 


“What hath been bringeth what shall be, 
and is, 
Worse—better—last for first and first for 
last ; 
The Angels in the Heavens of Gladness reap 
Fruits of a holy past. 





‘Who toiled a slave may come anew & 
prince 
For gentle worthiness and merit won ; 
Who ruled a king may wander earth in rags 
For things done and undone. 


“ Only, while turns this wheel invisible, 
No pause, no peace, no staying-place can 


be ; 
Who mounts will fall, who falls may mount; 
the spokes 
Go round unceasingly!” 


Lioht of Asia. 





WHY I DID NOT LET IN THE CAT. 





WHY I DID NOT 


HAT I amgoing to tell happened 
a very long time ago, and hap- 
pened to me, then alittle girl only six 
years old. Some Indians, about whom 
I will tell another time, had called me 
‘‘a brave papoose,” and perhaps I was, 
for when I was a child living in a little 
cottage under the beautiful pines, there 
were many Indians, and wild animals 
which no longer exist in that part of the 
country. I was not afraid of these 
animals, though I often saw them as I 
went through the woods of my grand- 
father’s farm. They never molested me 
as I loitered under the overhanging 
branches —the fearless birds singing 
above, the bumble bee humming in the 
clover, and the honey-bees contentedly 
droning in the hollow pine tree, where 
no one was allowed to meddle with them, 
though the honey would sometimes run 
trickling down the trunk of the tree. 

I was on a visit to an uncle, with whom, 
and his smart wife, I was much of a 
favorite. There was a pretty little 
cousin named Cordelia, three years old, 
with whom I slept. There was to be 
some company at the old homestead, 
and, as we were too young to go, and I 
not afraid to be left, uncle and aunt 
put us children into bed, fastened the 
door, and left us in what seemed perfect 
safety. 

The room was on the ground floor ; 
there was a window on the front and 
rear, with white curtains looped up on 
each side, through which the clear 
moonlight shone brightly. It was early 
in autumn, and the trees were in their 
gorgeous drapery of purple and crimson 
and gold; now and then a light wind 
scattered the leaves upon the ground 
with a soft rustle which fell pleasantly 
upon my dreamy ear. As a matter of 
course I taught Cordelia her little prayer, 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; ¢ 
If I should die before I wake 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


LET IN THE CAT. 


For myself, after saying the Lord’s 
prayer and extemporising petitions for 
all my friends, and begging my dead 
father to not forget me now he was in 
heaven, I was sinking into a dreamy 
slumber, thinking how beautiful every- 
thing and everybody in the world was, 
when I was roused by a spring and a 
heavy scratching upon the glass of the . 
window followed by a low whine and 
mewing of a cat. 

‘‘Oh! poor kitty has been left out,” 
Isaid, half asleep. Just then she jumped 
down and rushing round the house 
appeared at the other window with loud 
mews and whines to get in. This was 
too much for me, and I scrabbled out of 
bed, and hastened to lift the sash. My 
little hands were on the frame of the 
window, and I was about to lift it up, 
when all at once I thought it looked too 
large for our kitty—the eyes were too 
big, and the yowling not like that of 
Tabby when she wanted her basin of 
milk. 

I drew back and the creature made a 
rush to the other window, fairly scream- 
ing with impatience. I felt sure all was 
not right, but saying another prayer to 
God to take care of us two children I 
jumped into bed, and covering my head 
with the quilts and blankets soon fell 
asleep. I had an indistinct idea that I 
heard the firing of a gun, but soon I 
was lost in that beautiful oblivion of a 
sleeping child. 

In the morning while we were at 
breakfast I told my little story of the big 
cat ; that I was just going to take her in 
when I thought she was too large for 
Tabbie, and I jumped into bed again and 
covered up my head. Aunt and Uncle 
looked at each other and turned pale, 
and Uncle William said : 

**You are a wise little girl, Elizabeth,” 
at which I was pleased. 

Then we all went out to see where the 
cat had been. Sure enough, the ground 
was trampled upon, the pinks and Sweet 
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Williams torn to pieces, and the tall 
hollyhocks and love-lies-bleeding and 
London-prides all broken down. 

Uncle William and Aunt Rebecca 
hugged and kissed little Cordelia, as was 
natural, with tears running down their 
cheeks, and then they kissed me. 

** And now we will go and see the big 
kitty,” uncle said. Accordingly when 
Aunt had fed the chickens, and placed 
a pan of milk for Tabbie, we all started 
to go over to the old farm-house. 

It is well known that people who live 
far from the sea consider a mess of clams 
at the proper season a great treat, and 
men come round and bring them to the 
inland farms in large carts, where they 
find a ready sale. It so happened there 
had been some brought round the day 
before this happened to me, and the 
shells had been thrown out into the 
great pasture, outside the park gates. 
My big kitty, finding she would not have 


a feast upon two sleepy children, went off 
and was gnawing at these shells when 
she was heard and shot by the head 
farmer, and there, lying upon the grass 
was the beautiful beast. He was beau- 
tiful, of a tawny gray with stripes. I 
knelt down and lifted the big paws, soft 
and cushioned, and looking so harm- 
less. 

The people came far and near to see 
him, for his cries had been heard in the 
mountains, and more than one sheep 
had fallen beneath hisclaws. Some said 
it was a wild cat—but others scoffed at 
the idea, and said it was a young cata- 
mount, or the American panther, and 
when it become known that he had been 
to the window and that I was about to 
let him in people regarded me with sol- 
emn looks, but Grandpa said, “The 
hand of God is in it. The child is re- 
served for something better,” 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





WHENCE 


N instance of a psychical nature 

has been recently described to 

us by a friend, in whom we have entire 
confidence, and who obtained the facts 


given at first hand: “Dr. L. is a 
physician who has been practicing for 
twenty-five years, and is well-known in 
New York, being authority in certain 
lines of disease. Early in his practice, 
and while residing in Jersey City, a 
young man studied medicine under his 
direction and took his medical degree 
at one of the New York schools, and 
shortly afterward, viz., in 1869, died. 
Among those who have sought Dr. L’s 
advice, isa Miss B., from Central New 
York ; she has spent considerable time 
here, in order to be near Dr. L. while 
receiving his treatment. 

For a while this young lady boarded in 
a family where occasionally a spiritual 
séafice was held. She was invited to 
make one of acircle, and accepted the 
invitation. In the course of the devel- 
opments that evening a spirit appeared 


WAS IT? 


representing himself as a certain Dr. P. 
All in the circle declared that he was an 
entire stranger to them. Miss B. cer- 
tainly had never heard of him; never- 
theless, his coming appeared to have 
special reference to her. He gave his 
name, and stated that he knew Dr. L., 
had studied medicine under him, and 
that Miss B. could place entire confi- 
dence in him as her medical adviser. 
Of those who composed the gathering 
on this occasion not one, besides Miss 
B., had ever met Dr. L. Subsequently 
Miss B. inquired of Dr. L. if he had 
ever known such a person as Dr. P-..,. 
and Dr. L., in surprise, wished to know 
where she had heard of a man who, 
he supposed, had been quite forgotten in 
a place where he was very little known 
when alive; and as he did not know the 
people in whose company Miss B. had 
been, Dr. L. was compelled to regard 
the incident as extraordinary. Since 
that time no practical explanation has 
been offered of the affair. H. 
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A STRANGE ADVENTURE ; 


HAD been out of health and wholly 
miserable for nearly two years. 
Many doctors had been consulted, many 
experiments tried, and my disabled mind 
and body bore witness to their ineffi- 
ciency. Reluctantly I yielded to the 
conviction that for me there was no help, 
and that I must bear my sufferings with 
what patience I might till the dark 
** Angel of Death” came for my wearied 
soul. One day, while walking down the 
principal street of my native city, my 
settled despondency was broken by a 
sudden thrill. Involuntarily I stood 
still, and raising my eyes I encountered 
those of a gentleman of about fifty 
years, who stood near the crossing. He 
gazed upon me for nearly a minute, 
while I, helpless, without power or desire 
to move, remained motionless. Sud- 
denly he turned, hailed a passing car 
and sprang into it. With his disappear- 
ance came back the life that seemed to 
have been suspended momentarily. I 
distinctly felt the relaxing of the nerves 
and the disposition to move, with the in- 
coming flood of natural feeling. 
‘*Whatdoes it mean?” I questioned 
myself. Why did I stand motionless af- 
ter feeling that strange and sudden thrill » 
Had that man power to paralyze me by 
a glance,or am I becoming a cataleptic ? 
The thought was horrible, and I turned, 
nervous and confused, and hurried 


OR, 4 GLIMPSE OF EDEN. 


home. I told my husband and daugh- 
ter of the occurrence, and of my fear 
that the stranger had magnetized me in 
some manner. They both tried to laugh: 
me out of the idea, and said I probably 
had a nervous chill, and the stranger 
happening to glance at me at that mo- 
ment my imagination had thus connected 
it with him. 

About a week later, while shopping in 
one of the large stores that decorate our 
city, I felt that same strange thrill per- 
vade my frame. Turning I again en- 
countered the same face with its mag- 
netic eyes, and once more found myself 
under their influence. Again I was mo- 
tionless, neither stirring nor thinking, 
while those eyes seemed to penetrate” 
through and’ through my whole frame. 
In a moment he turned and left the 
store, and I was relieved from the par- 
alysis, if such it was. This time I was 
indignant. ‘‘It was no nervous chill,” 
said I, ‘*The man is a magnetizer, and 
because I am weak and ill he is experi- 
menting on me” That evening I told 
my husband, who became alarmed at’ 
what he considered my shattered nervous 
condition, and advised me not to go out 
alone, and should the occurrence again’ 
take place to call an officer and have tho 
man arrested. 

The next day, wishing to make som: 
calls, I took my daughter with me. We 
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dhad proceeded but a few steps from the 
house when the strange being crossed 
my path, and with the same effect as be- 
fore. 

I stood helpless and dazed until he 
had passed. Before I had recovered 
from the shock my daughter exclaimed: 
** is that the man you spoke of? Now 
I understand you. I felt his influence 
also. First a thrill that passed all over 
me, and then a sensation of numbness 
that took away the desire to move until 
he had passed. There must be some 
power about him that renders helpless 
those upon whom he looks. What a 
Areadful man !” 

The recital of this occurrence greatly 
disturbed my friends, who advised me to 
leave the city for a few days and seek 
rest and comfort in some country town 
where I would be free from unpleasant 
apprehensions. A friend coming in just 
.at this juncture insisted upon my mak- 
ing her a visit of a week. I partly 
promised, but failed to appoint the day. 
Feeling very miserable for several days, 
and unable to drive away the thought 
of the encounter, at my daughter’s sug- 
gestion I decided to accept the invitation 
without further delay. 

Packing a small traveling bag of 
* mecessary articles I stepped into a pass- 
ing car, and in a few minutes stopped 
before the depot. With several other 
passengers I alighted, and was about 
entering when I once more felt that 
magnetic thrill, and turning saw the 
stranger. I stood motionless. He ap- 
proached and said: ‘‘ Where are you 
going?” Passively I repliea, ‘‘ To 
the country.” ‘‘How long do you re- 
main?” ‘“‘A week.” ‘‘ You will die 
there, follow me.” He turned and 
walked off. Automatically I followed, 
I had no feeling of surprise or reluc- 
tance, nor did it seem wonderful that I 
should obey this stranger. He kept a 
little ahead of me, once in a while turn- 
ing to see if I were following, but he ut- 
‘tered no word of command or encour- 
agement. Soon hailing a passing car 


he motioned me to enter. We rode un- 
til we reached a ferry, crossed the river, 
and entered a railway car. Hemotioned 
meto a seat, placed himself beside me, 
and soon the train started. Nota word 
was spoken. I felt perfectly tranquil. 
No thought of fear entered my mind, 
nor did I experience the least emotion 
of any kind whatsoever. I felt as a little 
child would in the hands of its father, 
perfectly contented. 

We rode thus for two hours or more 
in silence. Wearily I laid my head 
against the side of the car and closed my 
eyes. There was a halt for refresh- 
ments. My companion went out and in 
a few moments returned with a bowl of 
bread and milk ; placing it in my hand 
he said: ‘‘ Eat.” Meekly I obeyed. He 
stood patiently waiting until I had fin- 
ished, when he handed the bowl to a 
passing attendant A few minutes after 
eating I began to feel a dawning con- 
sciousness of life, as if the blood were be- 
ginning to flow again in my veins, and 
with it came a feeling of alarm, not un- 
mixed with anger. I turned suddenly 
towards my companion: ‘‘ What does 
this mean?” said I. He made no reply, 
but looked at me steadily for a few sec- 
onds, and again I was powerless, plunged 
once more into a peaceful apathy. For 
an hour thus we rode, when the train- 
boy coming through with a basket of 
fruit my companion placed an orange in 
my hand. [held it, without knowing 
what to do with it. I could distinguish 
its color, but felt no sense of weight. It 
was much as if I had been given a ball 
of golden down. I looked at it with asort 
of stupid unconsciousness. After a few 
moments he took the fruit, peeled, quar- 
tered, and placed it on a paper in my 
lap, saying, ‘‘Eat.” Mechanically I 
obeyed, and felt a little refreshed, but 
not enough to stir in me the slightest 
feeling of rebellion. 

It might have been an hour longer 
that I rode with my silent companion, 
when the train slackened at one of those 
half-way stopping places where there is 
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neither depot nor village, but only a 
little platform for the accomodation of 
the few families settled around. We 
alone alighted. The train passed on. 
My companion walked to one of the 
larger of the few cottages and ordered a 
conveyance. Shortly a two-seated wag- 
on appeared. Placing me on the back 
seat he took a seat by the driver. 
We rode for miles, it seemed to me, 
scarcely passing a person, and at length 
halted before a handsome, though lonely 
farm-house. There he paid and dis- 
missed the driver. We passed the open 
gate and entered the large hall-way of 
the house. No one was visible, and my 
companion walked on, glancing into the 
rooms as we passed, through the hall 
and out on the back porch. There we 
saw signs of life. A woman was wash- 


ing the face of a little urchin at a basin 
placed on a bench near the wood-shed, or 
‘*lean-to,” as it is sometimes called. A 
muddy little dog sat by, anxiously 
watching the performance, as if he 


thought his turn would come next. 
Two men were ploughing in a field near 
by. To all appearances it was a fairly 
prosperous farm-house. As we passed, 
the woman, looking up, said: ‘‘ Glad to 
see you back, Doctor ;” to which he re- 
plied with the question, ‘‘ All well?” On 
we went through the kitchen garden and 
into a patch of woods. All was quiet, 
and, as I followed my strange guide I 
felt no fear. Nothing but a quiet ab- 
sence of self, as if my soul were asleep 
and nothing but my body were awake. 
Walking thus awhile we approached a 
brook. Stepping stones had been so 
placed that it was possible to pass dry 
shod. As I stepped on the first stone 
the motion of the water made me dizzy. 
I uttered a little cry. Coming back my 
guide caught my hand, and, as if I had 
received a shock of electricity, strength 
and confidence came to me in its fullest 
measure. I would have walked on a 
tight-rope over an abyss had he bidden 
me, or attempted any other impossible 
feat. I was filled with happiness. Once 


across we continued following the little 
foot-path through the wood for half » 
mile certainly, my guide always preced- 
ing me a few feet in perfect silence. At 
that I felt no surprise, nor did I feel 
fatigue after all this long journey. At 
length we came to an opening, and be- 
fore us lay such a scene of beauty and 
loveliness that I never dreamed could 
exist. It was a valley surrounded on all 
sides by high mountains, laid out like a 
park, with houses dotted here and there,. 
beautiful drives and winding foot-paths. 
Not a fence of any kind was to be seen, 
but clusters of beautiful trees, beds of: 
flowers, fountains playing in the sun- 
light, and here and there a group of pet 
deer, lambs, or cattle under the shade of 
the trees. I exclaimed with rapture (for 
although he had dropped my hand after 
crossing the brook, the exhilarating ef- 
fect of his touch had not entirely passed 
away) ‘‘O! where am I? Is this Para- 
dise? Tell me, O! tell where am I!” 
He turned with a pleased smile and’ 
quietly looked into my eyes. I-was sub- 
dued in an instant. My desire to know 
my whereabouts was gone. I was con- 
tent to exist. One of the buildings was: 
larger and more beautiful than the’ 
others, though each and every one [' 
gazed upon was like the embodiment of 
a poet’s dream. Toward that we pro- 
ceeded. As we approached three little 
children with glad shouts of ‘‘Papa! 
Papa!” came bounding toward us. He 
caught up each in his arms with a lov- 
ing, fatherly salute. We reached the 
door and a beautiful woman clad in 
flowing white, sprang into his arms. It 
was his wife. He spoke a few words to 
her, and with a lovely smile she came" 
toward me. Grasping my hand she said, 
**You are very welcome.” As I looked 
upon her I admired her ; at her touch I 
loved her. 

Beckoning to a maid that approached 
from the interior she bade me follow 
her. The girl taking my satchel from the’ 
Doctor ascended the stairs and led me’ 
into a room on the second storv. I gave’ 
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4 little cry of surprise ; I had never seen 
such a charming room, although I had 
passed my life in cities, and seen many 
beautifully furnished houses—never had 
I seen anything to compare with this. 
Dainty, luxurious, quiet and dream-like 
it was a poem in itself. I sank upon a 
chair with a sigh of relief The maid 
busied herself, taking my bonnet and 
wrap. In a few moments she began 
-disrobing me preparatory to taking a 
bath. A dressing-room connected, and 
soon I was indulging in the luxury of 
a magnetic bath. How invigorated I 
felt ; I' began to think life was not so 
-terrible after all. Skillful manipulations 
followed, and the maid bade me lie 
down. What a happiness it was to lie 
-on that downy bed with its snowy cover- 
ings and lace drapery, and think of 
nothing ; just lie there and rest. Every 
nerve was relaxed, and my whole system 
enjoyed a grateful repose. I fell into a 
light slumber; but soon I awakened, 
and on a table by my bedside was a dain- 
ty repast, fit to tempt the appetite of the 
most delicate invalid. I ate with a relish, 
.and enjoyed every morsel, a thing I had 
not done for months. ‘‘Now, go to 
sleep,” said the maid, when I had con- 
cluded my meal, and I readily obeyed, 
for no sooner had she taken the tray 
.and closed the blinds than I fell into a 
profound slumber, resting every nerve 
in my poor weak body, and breathing 
in the elixir of life all through that long 
quiet. night. 

It was ten o’clock next day before I 
awoke. By my side sat my nurse of the 
night previous. I observed her a few 
moments before she noticed I had 
awakened. Let me describe her as she 
sat with the light from the window 
striking on her back and shining like an 
aureole through her golden hair. Short 
and loosely curled, it formed a halo 
around her young and beautiful face. 
Her complexion was a blending of the 
lily and rose ; her eyes large, luminous 
and black. Her mouth—how can I 
lescribe it? it was a pleasure just to look 


at it. I gazed in a sort of a pleased 
trance, when she, noticing, said, ‘‘ Ah! 
you are awake, and feeling better I 
know. Let me give you your bath, and 
then you shall have breakfast.” 

During the process of bathing I could 
hear movements in the room I had left. 
When I returned I found the bed newly 
prepared for my occupancy. Fresh linen, 
daintily ruffled with lace and embroid- 
ery, took the place of that I had used 
the night previous. All was in perfect 
order. Fresh flowers decorated the 
room. ‘*Now get into bed and I will 
bring your breakfast.” I obeyed, and 
after a few touches here and there she 
left theroom. Soon she returned with a 
delicious meal of bread, milk, fruit and 
eggs, served so daintily that it was 
appetizing to look at. After my meal 
which was plentiful, she said, ‘* Now 
I want you to sleep again.” 

Willingly I closed my eyes, for though 
happy and free from pain I felt languid 
and weak. When I next awoke it was 
late in the afternoon. My nurse was by 
my bedside. Taking my hand for a mo- 
ment, she said : ‘‘ Youarestronger. You 
may get up.” She bathed my face, 
brushed my hair,and brought for me a 
white robe daintily trimmed with pink 
silk and white lace. As she adjusted it 
I felt a thrill of pleasure in the mere 
wearing of such a lovely garment. 
Placing me in a chair by the window, 
where I could command a view of the 
surroundings, she set about preparing 
my bed for the night, removing the linen 
I had used during the day. 

How tranquil I felt as I rested by the 
open casement! How balmy the atmos- 
phere, laden with the fragrance of the 
flowers! On the lawn three children 
sported with a pet lamb, while a little 
dog almost barked himself off his feet in 
his efforts to help. A small group of 
deer stood near viewing the children and 
manifesting no fear. In the distance I 
could see figures walking among the 
trees. The flashing of a fountain, and 
the song of birds seemed attuned to har- 
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mony. Suddenly Iexclaimed: ‘‘ Maiden, 
tell me if Iam dead. Is this Heaven ?” 
At this she laughed—such a pleasant 
sound it was—and said: ‘‘ No,you are not 
dead. This isnot Heaven, but it is the 
next thingto it. It is an earthly Para- 
dise.” ‘* What do you mean?” I asked. 
Making a rapid movement with her 
hand before my face, she said quietly : 
‘* Don’t ask questions. Take the good 
the gods send, and question not the 
manner of its coming. Here comes the 
Doctor.” 

I looked, and before me stood the com- 
panion of my journey. Sitting down 
and taking my hand, he said: ‘‘ Well, 
how are we to-day? Better, I know, but 
not yet well. Tell me now about your- 
self.” ‘*There is nothing to tell,” said 
I stupidly. For the life of me I could 
mot think ofa thing to say. The past 
had receded so far that I could recall 
mothing. I simply appeared to exist nm 
the present. There seemed no past or 
future. He felt my pulse, made a rapid 
apward motion with his hand, and said, 
**There, now you can talk.” I felt the 
blood start into action. Life seemed to 
flow afresh. My tongue was loosened, 
and I told clearly how ill I had been for 
two years, and how ignorant the doctors 
were of my trouble. I was getting a 
little warmed up with my subject when 
he interrupted me with: ‘‘There that 
will do. I understand it all. In less 
than a week you will be a well woman.” 
Aslight movement of the hand downward 
and I was quieted. Then passing his 
hands over my head and face he said: 
“*Tam going to give you what you’ve 
never had, a taste of the delights of 
the palate. Youshall have your dinner, 
and to-morrow you may tell me what 
you think of it,” I had agood opportu- 
nity to view him during the few mo- 
ments my senses had been aroused,and I 
studied his face carefully. What I saw 


was thoroughly good. Benevolence, in- 
telligence and power were plainly 
stamped upon his brow. His features 
were good, of a purely American type. 


Calm and tranquil they looked, as if 
never ruffled by the cares of life. His 
was a master mind, and he seemed as if 
made to shape the destinies of many. A 
beard and moustache covered the lower 
part of his face. Large and well pro- 
portioned, he would have been notice- 
able in any society. 

Rising to depart he stopped as two lit- 

tle birds hopped upon the window-sill. 
Taking a few seeds from his pocket he 
held them out toward the birds. In a 
minute they had perched themselves 
upon his hand, and began picking the 
seeds. ‘‘Are they tame?” I asked. 
‘*Notamer than all creatnres should be, 
and all are that you will see hereabouts. 
Now see if they will come to you.” He 
dropped a few seeds in my hand and at 
once the birds came for them. They 
showed no fear, and were apparently as 
well satisfied as if my hand had been 
but the branch of a tree. I was pleased 
with the novelty, and expressed my sur- 
prise. 
‘““My child, all things were loving 
and lovable till sin came into the world ; 
exorcise that, and all will be the same 
again.” So saying, he departed. 

Shortly after the maid, whose name I 
learned was Alethea, entered, bearing a 
silver tray with my dinner thereon. I 
was just a little hungry, not enough to 
give it a thought, but when I saw the 
viands I was pleased As before, the 
dishes, napery and glassware were of 
the finest description, making a pleasant 
picture for theeye. The ménu consisted 
of bread and cream, a small bit of poul- 
try, one or two vegetables and a luscious 
bunch of grapes. Nothing very remark- 
able, but enough for an invalid. I broke 
a bit of bread and put it in my mouth. 
Heavens! What was it? Manna, am- 
brosia? Certainly it was not ordinary 
bread. Another and another I broke 
and ate. I would have been delighted 
to make my whole meal from the bread 
alone. 

Alethea, seeing my eagerness, said, 
‘*Don’t eat all the bread at once; try 
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something else.” I took a bit of the 
poultry. ‘‘ Whata flavor,” I exclaimed; 
“‘Surely, I have never tasted anything 
like that. Is it birdof Paradise? Oh! 
it islovely. I don’t know which is the 
better, the bread or the meat.” Smiling 
at my pleasure, Alethea said, ‘‘Try the 
vegetables.” I tasted them ; they looked 
like peas. She said they were, but surely 
no peas that I had ever eaten had such 
a delightful flavor. They certainly were 
not grown on earth. Filled with rap- 
ture at my wonderful discoveries I at- 
tacked the prosaic potato. Till that mo- 
ment I never realized the possibilities of 
that much enduring vegetable. It was 
food fitfor angels. I was in ecstacies. 
I wandered from one dish to the other 
like a bird intoxicated with delight. 
Each. dish seemed better than the other, 
and each morsel better than the one pre- 
vious. I ate all they had given me and, 


like Oliver Twist, sighed for ‘‘ more.” 
‘* Drink the milk,” said Alethea. Icom- 
plied, and O! the luxury of that draught. 


Could it be simply milk? I was filled 
with amazement at its exquisite flavor. 
It was even better than the food I had 
eaten. I could not say which of all the 
things I had tasted was best. Each was 
delightful in its way, and filled me with 
joy. 

The whole meal was a revelation. 
After I had finished the milk, Alethea 
said: ‘‘ Now I will remove the tray and 
let you eat the grapesslowly. Take 
plenty of time, and then tell me what you 
think of them.” Turning my chair a 
little more toward the window she 
placed the plate of fruit and a napkin in 
my lap and left the room. For a while 
I sat gazing at the beautiful scene, 
and enjoying in remembrance that 
wonderful dinner. Every part of my 
system seemed satisfied. I was in no 
hurry to eat the grapes. I was too hap- 
py to disturb myself. At length I care- 
lessly plucked one and examined its 
color. It was apparently a black Ham. 
burgh. I was especially fond of that 
variety, and therefore, although I did not 


care to eat more decided totry one. One 
bite into the luscious globe and I was in 
ecstacies. A thousand flavors that I had 
never imagined to exist were in that lit- 
tle globule. I gave acry of delight. 
““Eat slowly?” I would not have 
hastened that grape for a thousand dol- 
lars. I just let it melt away in my 
mouth. Each particle seemed to send 
its flavor to every nerve in my tongue. 
I was in a delirum of joy. I ate another 
and another with the same sensations. 
I was in a state of bliss, entrancing and 
overwhelming. Alethea, entering at that. 
moment, said: ‘‘ Well, how do you like 
them?” ‘Like them!” I rapturously 
exclaimed, ‘‘they are heavenly! Tell 
me, did they grow on earth? Am I liv- 
ing or not? Surely I never ate any- 
thing like this before. I can not believe 
it real.” She laughed at my enthusiasm 
and said: ‘‘It is all real enough. You 
have eaten grapes before, but you never 
had the Doctor to animate all the nerves. 
of taste, and so they were in a half tor- 
pid state. You never really ate a meal 
before this as nature first intended you 
should. You know now how food tasted 
in the Garden of Eden. But come now, 
you have had pleasure enough for one 
day. Retireand rest. To morrow you 
shall see more of our Eden.” Gladly I 
exchanged my beautiful dress for my 
night robe, and with a grateful sigh of 
satisfaction laid my head upon my 
pillow. 8S. E. SIEGEL. 


—— 





TonevE Symptoms.—A few of the 
leading symptoms of functional disturb- 
ance, as indicated by the tongue, are 
thus stated: A white-coated tongue 
indicates febrile disturbance; a brown 
moist tongue indicates disordered 
digestion or overloaded prim view ; a 
brown dry tongue indicates depressed 
vitality, as in typhoid conditions and 
blood-poisoning ; a red moist tonge in- 
dicates debility, as from exhausting dis- 
chares; a red dry tongue indicates 
pyrexia, or any inflammatory fever; a 
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‘*strawberry” tongue with prominent 
papilze indicates scarlet fever or rotheln; 
a red glazed tongue indicates debility, 
with want of assimilative power of di- 
gestion; a tremulous, flabby tongue 


indicates delirium tremens ; hesitancy 
in protruding the tongue indicates con- 
cussion of the brain ; protrusion at one 
side indicates paralysis of the muscles of 
that side. 





HYPNOTISM AS A 


YPNOTISM is a most valuable 
method of restoring health and 
treating disease. Its chief value lies in 
the fact that it may be used as an ane- 
sthetic, not so certain as ether, but more 
safe in its power of vitalizing—assisting 
by some change in the circulation of the 
blood and some alteration in the action 
of the nervous system—the forces of 
nature, which are, after all,’ the only 
curative ones. 
HEALING POWER OF HYPNOTISM. 

The extent of the healing power of 
hypnotism can not yet be known. Only 
after years of patient inquiry shall we 
be able to say what infirmities it will 
cure, what it will alleviate, and what 
it will produce no effect upon. It is 
not wise to be too sanguine, and it cer- 
tainly would be folly to set it up asa 
panacea. My own opinion is that it will 
be of very great use in producing sleep. 
In our age of over-brain excitement and 
worry, when the struggle for success is 
almost deadly, sleeplessness is becoming 
dangerously common, and a majority of 
our remedies are more or less injurious 
if used for any length of time. Of two 
men in the race for success, equally gift- 
ed in other respects, the one who sleeps 
well will be most sure to win. Indeed, 
it is not at all uncommon for a man of 
brilliant talents to have his life almost 
ruined by insomnia. The hypnotic sleep 
is profound, sweet and refreshing. I 
have often heard patients declare that a 
half hour of it did them more goud than 
a night of ordinary sleep, and it leaves 
no poison in the system to produce after- 
evil effects. 


* Abstract of a paper read by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 
before the New York Academy of Anthropology. 
at ics meeting in May, 1886. 
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CURATIVE AGENT.* 


Besides sleep, the relief of pain by 
hynotism is often almost magical. If 
the most severe surgical operations can 
be performed on one in the hypnotic 
condition, without his knowledge, cer- 
tainly it may find a wide field in the 
slighter pains, which after all, in their 
aggregate make up most of the distress. 
of life. Nervous headaches and those: 
caused by exhaustion. we know, yield 
most readily. The pains from sprains, 
burns, rheumatism and lumbago may 
also often be cured or relieved. Neu- 
ralgia, chorea, hysteria, some forms 
of paralysis, perhaps epilepsy and chronic 
nervous exhaustion, with its long traim 
of distressing and perplexing symptoms, 
will, I firmly believe, find a valuable 
remedy in hypnotism, especially if 
united with a wise hygiene. 

There are some nervous states im 
which it seems most desirable to evoke 
the imagination to the fullest extent. 
Hypnotism will do this far better than. 
the most extensively and boldly adver- 
tised nostrum. The excitable condition 
of the nervous system of the hysterical 
patient renders him especially subject to- 
hypnotic influences ; and when in this 
state, as has been proevd by Braid and 
others since, a profound change of ner- 
vous action can be induced, which after- 
a number of repetitions may become 
permanent. 


BAD HABITS. 


There is another class of diseases, cont- 
ing often under the name of bad habits, 
for which we may hope hypnotism will 
furnish, if not a sovereign remedy, at 
least a most valuableone. The January 
number of The Journal of Inebriety 
speaks or this subject as follows: 
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“* Professor Myers, in The Fortnightly 
Review, brings out some curious facts 
showing the power of a dominant idea 
impressed on the mind in a state of 
hypnotism. In one case Du Magne 
hypnotized a man who was an inebri- 
ate, but sober at the time, and impressed 
upon his mind very strongly the idea 
that he could not use alcohol, that it was 
poisonous and very dangerous. After 
coming out of this state the idea con- 
tinued for many months, and he was a 
total abstainer, aithough exposed to 
temptations. Dr. Leibvault tried the 
same experiment on many cases with 
success. He found that men under the 
influence of spirits could not be hypno- 
tized, and that in some cases the impres- 
sion made on the mind was very trans- 
dent; in others it lasted a long time. He 
supposed that if the hypnotic impression 
of repulsion against alcohol could be 
repeated often it could be made perman- 
ent, and in this way made practical in 
very many cases. Professor Beamis 


reported a case where a great smoker 
-was told, while in a hypnotic state, that 


the must not drink or smoke again. He 
followed this idea, and was able to break 
away, but was hypnotized and impressed 
many times, and the repeated sugges- 
tions came at last to be fixed thoughts. 

“4 theory mentioned to explain this 
is that alcohol paralyzes the higher 
inhibitory centers, while hypnotism 
strengthens these centers; also, hypno- 
tism paralyzes the appetite centers, and 
thus counteracts the alcoholic action. It 
as further stated that repeated pressure 
of the idea of alcohol repulsion produces 
a sheck to the brain centers, and thus 
alterations take place, causing perman- 
ent changes of character. 

‘‘ No doubt certain sensitive organiza- 
tions, under the influence of hypnotism, 
may be profoundly impressed by domin- 
ant and single ideas. 

*To.apply this in a practical way to 
inebriates is a new field of psychology 
that may have a wide future. The laws 
of mind over body are as yet scarcely 


known, but we can rest on the convic- 
tion that science is on the track, and 
sooner or later the facts will be discov- 
ered, and their application made to the 
affairs of every-day life.” 

Hypnotism promises to be of great 
service in cases of painful parturition, 
and thousands will welcome its kind aid. 
Many years ago I became aware of this 
by observing its effects on a woman who 
had suffered from a tedious and painful 
labor till her strength was nearly ex- 
hausted, when a hypnotizer threw her 
into the hypnotic sleep, and the child 
was delivered without pain within an 
hour, greatly to the surprise of the 
attending physician, who had laid down 
to rest. 


PROPER PERSONS TO HYPNOTIZE. 


An important question now arises ; 
Can any person become a hypnotizer 
and produce good effects, or is it a gift 
possessed only by afew? The general 
belief is the latter, and I am of this 
opinion. Not all who can induce the 
hypnotic state can produce the healing 
effects. Some of them produce exactly 
the opposite. They seem to set the nerves 
to vibrating most inharmoniously. 
Why this is we do not at present know. 
The firm, decided, but gentle character, 
whose nervous system is sound, seems 
to me to be best adapted to this work ; 
though I have no doubt the power may 
be cultivated to a very considerable 
extent by all. The great difficulty at 
present is in obtaining reliable operators, 
who can act most favorably on the ner- 
vous system of the subject, and produce 
the most lasting effect. 

One more point. May harm come 
from hypnotism? To this I answer, 
there is nothing in the world that may 
not do harm if wrongly used. Milk is 
good for babes ; but too much of it is 
an evil. Fresh air is excellent and de- 
sirable; but to sit in a draft of it may 
cause pneunronia. So hypnotism by 
evil, designing persons, or those of a low 
character, may do harm, and when 
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crudely and ignorantly applied it may 
also produce injurious effects, as may 


any remedy, Beyond this there need be 
no danger, 
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BURNS AND SCALDS, 


CCIDENTS by which some per- 
sons are burned or scalded are of 
every day occurrence, and a little know]- 
edge of simple methods by which help 
and relief may be given in such cases is 
of high value. Women and young 
children are most liable to be burned, 
because of the inflammable nature of 
their clothing, especially that worn in 
summer. A burning match is dropped 
upon the light, gauzy dress of a young 
lady, and in a moment she becomes a 
sheet of flame. A lamp explodes and 
drops of boiling oil kindle the clothing 
of her upon whom they fall. A child 
goes too near a grate-fire and her light 
skirts ‘“‘catch,” and the screams and 
shrieks that ensue tell the terrible re- 
sult. 

What is to be done im such an emerg- 
ancy ? The best thing would be tothrow 
the person on the ground and roll her 
about, and thus by pressure extinguish 
the flames. Unfortunately she usually 
is frantic, and rushes about screaming 
loudly ; the draught, of course, increases 
the flames, and she becomes a moving 
pilar of fire. 

A child may be caught and rolled in 
this fashion, or if a sufficient amount of 
water is handy it may be plunged into 
it. Another plan adapted to woman or 
child is to snatch up a rug or piece of 
carpet, or a blanket—if none of these 
are available one’s own coat may be 
used—and wrap it around the burning 
person. She should be laid on the floor 
so that the flames shall not be inhaled 
and the wrapping be commenced at the 
upper part of the body. 

When the flames are extingtished, 
water should be brought and poured 
thoroughly over the burned person to 
suppress any smouldering ashes that may 
continue to eat into the flesh. So also 


in scalding by boiling water or steam, 
as in a boiler explosion, cold water should 
be plentifully poured over the person and 
clothing. The injured one should then 
be carried carefully to a warm room, 
laid on the floor on a carpet, or on a 
table, but not put into bed, (as there it 
becomes difficult to attend further to 
the injuries) and then a physician sent 
for at once. If the patient complains 
of thirst, a warm, stimulating drink 
should be given (tea is good for this), as 
after severe burning the temperature of 
the body immediately begins to fall, be- 
cause of the shock to the nervous sys- 
tem. The clothing must next be remov- 
ed, and this should be done with great 
care. A large pair of scissors or a sharp 
knife should be used to cut through the 
clothing in such a manner that it wil) 
fail off of itself. Nothing should be re- 
moved by pulling or tearing, as that 
may break the blisters. On no account 
should the attendant try to save any 
part of the clothing. Should any part 
of it adhere to the skin it must be left, 
only cutting around it with a sharp 
knife or scissors. Above all do not 
break any of the blisters, as by so doing 
the raw surface would be exposed ; but 
when the blisters are very large, they 
may be pricked with a needle so as to 
let the inclosed fluid run out. The next 
thing to do is to protect the burnt sur- 
face from the air. This is done by an- 
ointing well with oil (olive, linseed, 
castor-oil or any bland oil at hand), or 
by painting the burn with soft lard, 
cream, fresh butter or the whites of 
eggs, or wrapping it round carefully with 
clean, soft wadding from which the outer 
covering has been removed. 

A burn will not heal if the air is 
admitted to it and the surface disturbed 
when beginning to heal. So, if a piece 
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of linen be placed on the wound do not 
attempt to remove it, but apply the 
treatment afterward on the outside. 

Cold water dressings at first are the 
best form of treatment for a burn, but 
care must be taken with them as with 
everything else that may be tried. The 
water should be cold, and it should be 
applied constantly. The bed-clothing 
should be kept dry, and when there are 
indications of chilliness or rigor on the 
part of the patient the water application 
should be suspended. 

After the crisis or shock has passed, 
and the burn is found to be extensive, or 
much of the tissue is destroyed, aliniment 
that has obtained much favor, called 
“Carron Oil,” may be applied. This is 
composed of equal parts of linseed oil 
and lime water. A few drops of carbolic 
acid added are said to improve it. 

Flour of any kind must not be dusted 
on a burn ; it will form a crust, which, 
after a few days, will cause trouble ; nor 
must cotton-batting be put on it, for the 
fine particles of cotton will stick fast in 
the wound and set up an irritation. 

Should a burn result from an alkali, 
such as lime or potash, pour no water on 
it, for that, by dissolving the alkali, would 
make the burn both deeper and wider. 
Acids alone will neutralize alkalies, and, 
therefore, the best thing you can do is to 
pour vinegar or squeeze a lemon over 
the affected part. Dilute sulphuric acid 
may be at hand, and will also serve. The 
mischief which a piece of caustic potash 
has done will not be repaired thereby ; 
but you will arrest the action of this 
mischievous agent, and then you can 
treat the burn as in other cases. 

In the case of injuries by acids, such 
as vitriol, nitric acid, etc., the applica- 
tion of an alkali will neutralize the acid. 
Whatever may be at hand, soda, lime- 
water, a handful of common earth, may 
be spread over the affected part. Water 
may be used freely before the alkali is 
applied, because it reduces the acid by 
dilution. 

In the treatment of scalds Dr. Nai- 


smith, an English physician, says: ‘‘ My 
invariable practice, however extensive 
the scald, has been to place the injured 
member in ice-cold water, keeping it 
there until all pain had disappeared— 
say in from two to four hours, or even 
longer. The water heats rapidly and 
must be kept cold either by ice or con- 
stantly renewing. As long as the scalded! 
part is kept under water (provided it is 
cold enough) no pain is complained of, 
and symptoms of shock are much les- 
sened.” When the limb will bear removal 
from the water without pain he lays om 
thickly lead-acetate and resin ointment 
(one drachm to an ounce) and envelops 
in cotton wadding. He has used this 
ointment also in erysipelas with the best 
results, all symptoms of inflammation 
rapidly disappearing. Should severe 
suppuration occur, instead of the lead- 
acetate a few drops of creosote may br 
added to the resin ointment, as recom- 
mended by Druitt. By this treatment 
pain and shock are reduced to a mini- 
mum, opiates are seldom required, and 
danger to life is greatly averted. 
H. S. D. 


THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION.— 
In a treatise lately published by Prof. 
M. Jaccond, of Paris, withthe above ti- 
tle, ground is taken that the consumptive 
may be cured at every stage. The author’s 
conclusions are thus summarized : ‘* The 
incurability proclaimed by Leennec and 
his immediate successors is disproved by 
pathological anatomy and clinical ob- 
servation. None should, therefore, allow 
themselves to be influenced by such am 
opinion, which is but an historical sou- 
venir. When the existence of tubercles: 
in the lungs is recognized it should not 
be inferred from that moment that he 
who has them is doomed to death because 
of their presence. Should it be found 
that the tubercles soften and a cavity 
forms, it should not be believed that all 
is lost. It has been shown that this is 
not the case, and the natural tendency 
which tubercle has to fibrous transmu- 
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tation, that is, to recovery, should not be 
forgotten. Before being discouraged the 
physician should search and examine 
incessantly whether the patient is in the 
requisite conditions for such a favorable 
evolution. If all hope of absolute re- 
covery must be abandoned, a relative 
cure should be wrought, and the attempt 
‘made to place the patient in such condi- 
tions that he can live, notwithstanding 
the lesions which are now irreparable ; 


in a word, the plan adopted should be to 
strive and strive always, with the un- 
shaken confidence that maybe drawn 
from the notion that recovery is possible. 
The enemy can be conquered. This is 
the idea that should engender and sus- 
tain every effort. It is certain that this 
conviction is the first condition of suc- 
cess, since it is absence of faith in the 
possibility of a cure which prevents the 
adoption of good therapeutic treatment.” 
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AMATIVENESS 


MAJORITy of phrenological 

writers have taken the ground 
that the manifestation of this organ is 
jess marked in the female than in the 
male. We think that close observation 
teaches that there may be a good deal of 
fallacy in this statement. At least, some- 
thing may be said on the other side. In 
its grosser or merely animal forms, 
indeed, we may perceive its greater 
influence in the man and the boy; but 
the woman or the girl is of a more 
-delicate mould generally, and, therefore, 
we may expect a corresponding refine- 
ment in the exhibition of this faculty in 
them. If we survey the actions, the 
conversations, the thoughts of women 
we may perceive that the force of the 
-‘amative feeling gives a greater coloring 
to their whole life than to that of 
men. We must take into account the 
fact that the customs and convention- 
alties of society compel women to sup- 
press largely the outward manifestation 
of this feeling, even in sentiment, as 
-compared with man. Modesty holds it 
in greater check in the female than in 
the male, but the feeling is there all the 
‘same. 

The girl becomes sooner susceptible to 
‘the soft feeling of love, She experiences 
‘it years before her ruder brother feels 
more than a passing or temporary trace 
of the faculty. Take the boy of twelve 
and the girl of the same age and witness 
how much greater is the development 
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IN WOMEN. 


of this feeling in the miss than in the 
lad. Of course, this is partly owing to 
the fact that the girl gets her growth the 
sooner. In country schools, which both 
sexes attend in common and play 
together on the same lawn, disputes and 
wrangles are nearly as common between 
the smaller boys and girls as between 
different boys. The girl comes under 
its influence first, and after the age of 
ten or twelve behold how great a 
change! After that age there is little 
dispute between the two sexes, and it 
becomes difficult to prevent their loving 
each other too well. The girl instinc- 
tively prefers one older than herself in 
the opposite sex. Other things being 
equal, she likes the control of a male 
teacher, and more readily yields him 
obedience and confidence than to a 
woman, even if she have the same teach- 
ing capacity. On the other hand the 
female teacher has .the most patience 
with the boys, although they may be 
turbulentand unmanly. In many cases 
rude boys, who were the despair of the 
master, become strangely docile and 
obedient under the care of a gentle 
mistress. In former times it was thought 
that none but strong men were capable 
of governing schools, and they had to 
do it by main force and awkwardness, 
Now two-thirds of the teachers of the 
public schools are women, and often 
mere girls at that. 

Again, compare the power of the love 
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feeling in the female between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty with that shown m 
men of the same age. It is powerful in 
both—the most powerful of the animal 
faculties that link man to earth. But in 
the girl or woman to how much greater 
extent do the affairs of love engross the 
attention compared with their influence 
upon the young man. He may have his 
special attachment, but his thoughts are 
not all given to it by any means. Busi- 
ness, study, work, amusement, occupy a 
larger proportion of his time and thought. 
In which sex does the novel, whose prin- 
cipal ingredient centres upon love, find 
the most eager readers? Women, cer- 
tainly. More often than man does the 
woman, who fails to find her mate, end 
her days in the lunatic asylum. A 
certain proportion are destined to become 
old bachelors and old maids. The writer 
who said that men sometimes might 
remain unmarried from choice, but that 
never a woman did so, may have slan- 
dered the sex, but he probably intended 
to be understood in this way, that the 
amative feeling had greater power over 


woman than man. The deprivation of 
the marriage state has a more depressing 
and deleterious effect upon woman than 
man, because she more strongly longs for 
affection, and more keenly suffers: from 
the lack of certain magnetic influences 
connected with the matrimonial condi- 
tion. How much more interested are 
women than men in reading or talking 
about weddings and marriages! Take 
two sisters or cousins of equal age, good 
looks and health. Let one get well mar- 
ried, and the other remain single. At 
the end of a dozen years compare the 
two, and see how much more fresh and 
even-toned is the married one compared 
with theold maid, although the former 
may have borne children, and the latter 
have had ease and freedom from care. 
The one was in her natural state; the 
other was not. The one had been solaced 
and cheered by love; the other had not. 
The charms of the one were retained by 
the preserving power of certain subtile 
magnetic forces which the other had 
not felt. 
M. 
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THE BREATHING FUNCTION. 


HY do we breathe? ‘To carry 

air into the lungs.” That is 

true ; but that is not all the truth. We 
breathe air into the lungs so that we 
may get oxygen into the blood. Oxygen 
is the most important food of the body. 
It is estimated that one-half of the body 
is made up of oxygen, so that there is a 
constant demand for it. We can not 
feed the lungs two or three times a day, 
as we can the stomach ; the supply must 
be constant. We often think, when we 
are hungry, that it is the stomach that is 
asking for food, but in reality it is every 
part of the body that is saying, ‘‘I’m 
hungry.” So with thirst. It is not 
merely the mouth and throat that want 
water ; it is the blood and all the tissues 
that cry out, ‘‘We are thirsty.” And 
when we feel suffocated, and gasp for 
breath, it is a cry of the whole body for 


oxygen. Sighing, from whatever cause, 
is evidence of lack of oxygen in the 
blood ; the same is true of yawning. 
You must not think that the lungs are 
filled and emptied at every breath, for it 
is not so. But before I say more on this 
point I must talk to you a little about 
cubic inches. Now, don’t pout and say, 
“*T don’t like figures, they are not in- 
teresting,” for you may be mistaken ; 
and you ought to learn about cubic 
inches; for that is the way volume is 
measured. Do you know what a cube 
is? Baby’s letter blocks are cubes. If 
you examine them you find that each 
one has six equal sides, and all its angles 
are right angles. If each side is an inch 
square the whole block would be a 
cubic inch. A pint cup holds about 
thirty cubic inches, and that is nearly 
the amount of air that, in a grown per 
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son, goes in and out with every breath. 
This we call tidal air. But if we try, we 
can take in more air—about one hun- 
dred cubic inches. This is called com- 
plemental air ; and be sure you spell it 
with an e, and notani. If wemake an 
effort we can breathe out more than the 
pint of tidal air—about one hundred 
cubic inches—which we call reserve air, 
for we have it in reserve to use when we 
run or work hard. But there isa like 
amount which we can not breathe out 
which is called residual air, so that you 
see the whole capacity of the lungs is 
about eight pints, and this we call the 
vital capacity ; that is, our ability to live. 
But if only one-eighth of the air in the 
lungs goes in and out constantly, how 
can the blood get oxygen and give up 
its carbonic acid gas? You will under- 
stand this when I tell you that the Gas 
family have a very familiar way of asso- 
ciating with each other. If you fill acup 
full of water you can not put in another 
cup full of water or milk without making 
it run over ; but that is not the case with 
the Gas family. You could fill the cup 
with oxygen, and then with hydrogen, 
and then with nitrogen, and the cup 
would not run over. Each would fill it, 
and yet all of them together would fill it 
no more than full. This is called the dif- 
fusion of gases, and it is because they mix 
with each other in this way that oxygen 
circulates throughout the lower parts of 
the lungs. 

There are millions of active little fel- 
lows called Cilia, which are like little 
short hairs growing all along, and 
standing out from the bronchial tubes, 
who assist in this work. They are al- 
ways in motion, lashing the air and 
driving it from within outward, and 
thus aid in distributing the gases upon 
which the aeration of the blood depends. 

What a fine thing itis that all this 
wonderful process of cleansing the 
blood and providing oxygen for the tis- 
sues is not dependent upon our thought! 
Night and day we breathe without 
thinking about it. Yet we ought to 


think about it enough to provide our- 
selves with as pure air as possible; to 
give our lungs plenty of room to work ; 
and to use the proper muscles in breath-- 
ing. 

We should never forget that oxygem 
is food for the blood and tissues, and 
should be as free from poison as any 
other food of the body. We should let 
Aura (the air) come freely into our liv- 
ing and sleeping rooms to cleanse them 
of all impurities, but we should be care- 
ful that she does not take into the lungs 
with her any such poisons as tobacco ; 
for smoke is even more hurtful to the 
delicate structures of the lungs than to 
the eye, and we would never put to- 
bacco smoke into our eyes. The pollu- 
tion of wells, rivers, and lakes is pun- 
ishable by law, and we have an equal 
right to demand that the air we breathe 
shall also be free from pollution. It is 
more than rudeness, it is morally wrong 
and is it not even acrime for tobacco- 
smokers to poison the air which their 
neighbors must breathe? We should in- 
sist upon it as faras possible that Aura 
should enter the laundry of our House 
Beautiful, as pure and sweet as God has 
made her. We should also insist upon 
it, by night and day, that she should en- 
ter and depart by the door which has 
been provided for her, and never by the 
pink folding-door, unless in a great 
emergency. There is one very curious 
thing about her coming in atnight. If, 
while we are asleep, the folding-doors 
drop apart, she creeps in through them, 
not quietly, like a thief in the might, but 
with a queer noise, a gurgling, rasping 
and blowing sound as if she were try- 
ing to waken us up to shut the door. 
This is what we call snoring, and is not 
only an unpleasant but an unhealthful 
habit. Be sure to shut the folding- 
doors tightly when you go to bed, and 
keep them shut. And to do this you 
must keep them shut during the day 
when not obliged to open them. It 
gives a very foolish expression to the 
face, to go with'the mouth open. If£ 
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you wish to look and feel brave and 
courageous, close your lips firmly to 
gether. If you wish to keep dust and 
germs of disease out of your lungs, keep 
your mouth shut when you breathe. 
If you wish to have a clear, sweet voice ; 
to avoid colds; to look as if you knew 
something; to avoid sore throats and 
coughs; in short, if you wish to be 
healthy, wealthy, and wise, shut your 
mouth and open your eyes.—The House 
Beautiful. 





TO AVOID CONTAGION IN SMALL-POX. 


1. On the first appearance of the dis- 
ease, the patient should be placed in a 
separate apartment, as near the top of 
the house as possible, from which cur- 
tains, carpets, bed-hangings, and other 
needless articles of furniture should be 
removed, and no person except the 
medical attendant and the nurse or 
mother should be permitted to enter the 
room. 

2. A basin containing a solution of 
carbolic acid or chloride of lime should be 
placed near the bed for the patient to 
spit in. 

8. Handkerchiefs should not be used, 
but pieces of softrags instead, for wiping 
the nose of the patient. Each piece 
after being used should be immediately 
burned : 

4. A plentiful supply of water and 
towels should be kept for the use of the 
nurse, whose hands, of necessity, will be 
soiled by the secretions of the patient, 
In one hand-basin the water should be 
impregnated with Platt’s or Cody's chlor- 
ide, by which the taint on the hands 
may at once be removed. 

5. Outside the door of the sick a sheet 
should be suspended, so as to cover, the 
entire doorway; this should be kept 
constantly wet with a solution of lime, 
The effect of this will be to keep every 
other part of the house free from infec- 
tion. 

6. The discharges of the bowels and 
kidneys of the patient should be received 
into vessels charged with disinfectants, 


such as the solution of carbolic acid or 
chloride of lime, and immediately re- 
moved. By these means the poison 
thrown off from internal surfaces may 
be rendered inert, and deprived of the 
power of propagating disease. 

7. The garments and bed clothing of 
the sick should be placed in a disinfect- 
ing fluid until boiledin the wash. Such 
a fluid may be made thus: Dissolve to- 
gether in water in the proportions of 
four ounces of the zinc sulphate and two 
ounces of salt to the gallon of water. 


A Wet SHEET Pack.—This valuable 
process in water treatment may be brief- 
ly described as follows:—Have ready 
two or three comfortables or thick 
blankets, one woolen blanket, and a large 
linen or cotton sheet. It is important 
to be certain that the sheet is sufficiently 
large to extend twice around the patient’s 
body. More blankets are required in 
cool weather than in warm, although 
the pack should be taken in a room at 
temperate heat. Spread upon abed or 
straight, broad lounge the comfortables, 
one by one, making them even at the 
top. Over them spread the woolen 
blanket, allowing its upper edge to fall 
an inch or two below that of the last 
comfortable. Wet the sheet in water of 
the proper temperature, wring out so 
that it will not drip, then gather the ends 
so that it can be quickly spread out. 
Now place its upper end even with the 
woolen blanket, and spread it out on 
each side of the middle sufficiently to al- 
low the patient to lie down upon his 
back, which he should quickly do, let- 
ting his ears come just above the upper 
border of the sheet, and extending his 
limbs near together. Wrap the patient 
snugly, carefully first with the sheet 
and afterward with the blanket, taking 
care to exclude air from the neck to 
the toes. After the bath give the 
patient a cool or tepid sponge bath, or a 
wet sheet rub, and he will probably feel 
greatly refreshed and invigorated. This 
form of bath is particularly useful in 
diseases of a febrile type. 
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BaKING-POWDERS.—We hear a great 
deal of the comparative ‘‘ merits’ of 
different brands of baking - powders. 
Long advertisements are seen every day 
in the newspaper, usually containing 
special analyses and commendations 
from chemists, and the public is assured 
that nothing deleterious is contained in 
‘‘our preparation.” In a number of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation this subject was discussed, 
and a conscientious statement made that 
should have more publicity than a class 
publication can give it. 

The writer said in the course of his 
remarks : 

**To make the matter clear, it may be 
stated that the average baking-powder is 
composed of bi-carbonate of soda, cream 
of tartar and starch, with a possible ad- 
mixture of other things. The continued 
use of even the purest baking-powder 
will effect the system seriously, com- 
mencing with onlya slight derangement 
of the digestive organs, which gradually 
becomes chronic, changing the secre- 
tions of thestomach not necessary for di- 
gestion (muriatic acid) ; in fact, altering 
the whole chemistry of the human 
stomach. 

‘*The continued use of alkalies in any 
form injures the health. Look at the 
alkali country west of us, where the 
alkali is found in the drinking water. 
The same dangers will arise from the 
persistent alkaline medication of our 
daily bread. The various forms of 
dyspepsia, bladder troubles, Bright’s 
disease, consumption—the newest re- 
searches speak about a wrong propor- 
tion of the alkalies in this disease—are 
only too often caused by this modern 
substitute for the old, time-honored, 
practice of using yeast.” 





TEMPERANCE MincE Pies. —W. T. 
says: A recipe has been going the 
rounds of temperance papers which is 
misleading to the good housewives who 
have determined to keep the treacherous 
monarch, King Alcohol, out of their 


domiciles. The thrifty woman who 
launched the recipe, in all guilessness, 
we candidly believe, had not studied 
chemistry, or she would have known 
that the reason of the ‘‘ growing better” 
was the generation of alcohol by the 
‘*compatibles ” in her mixture, the alco- 
hol of course operating as an antiseptic 
or pickle. If people will eat mince pies 
and insist on teetotalism also, they must 
not permit the mince-meat composition, 
apples, raisins, and all, to stand. 


HYGIENIC BILL OF FARE, 

1. Bread and milk with fruit. 

2. Bread and whipped eggs ; honey. 

8. Bread and boiled eggs; apples 
(Roman). 

4. Bread ‘and butter; 
with sugar and milk. 

5. Corn bread and butter; roasted 
chestnuts ; honey, grapes (Corsican). 

6. Oat-meal porridge and milk ; fish, 
bread and butter (Danish). 

7. Poached eggs; pancakes with 
honey or syrup; bread pudding; hot 
milk. 

8. Vegetable soup; baked beans; po- 
tatoes and butter, biscuits and apple 
dumplings. 


rice-pudding 





GOOD OATMEAL MUSH, 
A visitor, who seemed to be 
Enjoying most exceedingly 
The fare at morn, declared, ‘‘ I ne’er 
Such oatmeal tasted; tell me where 
You get it, then I'll surely go 
And order twenty pounds or so.” 
** My friend,” I said, with earnest look, 
*°Tis not the grocer, ’tis the cook 
Deserves your praise.” ‘‘ Indeed,” she cried ; 
**O, will you not at once confide 
The secret of the wondrous charm 
That here is found? Indeed, the palm 
Your cook may take, and ode or sonnet 
You might in truth, expend upon it.” 
** The charm,” I said,‘‘ is simply this— 
Which epicure should never miss— 
Boil e’en from morning until night, 
The day before you use it. Bright 
And early you may rise, and then 
Put on your meal to boil again. 
Don’t let it scorch or burn, to spoil 
The flavor ; only boil—and boil—and doit.” 

D. H Thayer 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Steel under the Microscope.— 
It is claimed that, under a powerful micro- 
scope, the relative conditions of the iron 
and carbon particles in steel may be definite- 
ly determined. The fine granular appear- 
ance of steel, so well known when closely 
examined under the microscope, is found to 
consist of a multitude of minute cells, the 
nucleus of each cell being formed of iron, 
and carbon forming the outer skin. The 
statement is, that the investigators who 
have made this interesting discovery expect 
to be able, in the course of further research- 
es, to demonstrate the position that impuri- 
ties, such as phosphorus, sulphur and sili- 
con, are held in the structure of steel. It is 
thought tha‘ this line of inquiry will be like- 
ly to produce important results, in showing 
exactly the structural changes that take 
place in steel, under conditions approximate 
to what it has to endure in ordinary service 
—there being at present but little real knowl- 
edge respecting the changes that, take place 
in the internal arrangement of metals under 
such circumstances. 


The Extinction of Kilauea.— 
On March 6, the active volcano of Kilauea, 
in the Sandwich Islands, composed of the 
old Lake Halemaumau and the New Lake, 
sank from the bed of the crater, leaving a 
bottomless abyss about four miles in circum- 
ference. The volcanic eruption which has 
been so active in the past was utterly ex- 
tinguished. 

During the latter part of 1885, both lakes 
were very active, and boiled and surged from 
side to side with unusual violence. In the 
middle of December the New Lake com- 
menced building a wall for itself, which by 
the first of March had covered its surface. 
On the evening of the 6th, both lakes were 
full of boiling and surging lava, and were 
particularly brilliant up to half-past nine 
o'clock. At that time a series of earthquake 
shocks began, forty-three in number, which 
lasted until half-past seven the next morning. 
After the fourth shock the fires of the New 
Lake had entirely disappeared, and only a 
slight reflection from Halemaumau was 
visible. During several days following 
cracks and rents were made in the surround- 
ing wall, and immense quantities of steam 
and vapor rose above the crater. Several 
upheavals occurred to change the entire con- 


figuration of the immediate surroundings. 
Large portions of the edge of the crater fell 
into the gulf with a sound like thunder. The 
cone in the New Lake disappeared entirely, 
while the bottom of the lake can still be 
seen 500 to 600 feet below its former level ; 
but of Halemaumau nothing is visible but a 
gaping abyss, four miles in circumference. 


Brain Centers for Touch, Sen- 
sibility, and the Muscular Sense. 
—Dr. W. Bechterew, in a communication to- 
the Neurologisches Centralblatt, No. 18, stated 
his reasons for believing that such centers. 
really exist on the surface of the hemis- 
pheres. Hitzig and Nothnagel thought that 
after extirpation of the motor area of the 
brain there was a loss of muscular sense ; 
but Bechterew states that he could not, in 
his experiments, satisfy himself that, after 
extirpation of the motor area to the hemis- 
pheres, if the lesion did not pass beyond the 
bounds of this area, such 4 loss of sensi- 
bility really existed. If the animal allowed 
its paw to rest in inconvenient and unac- 
customed positions, this was from the awk- 
wardness of its adjustments, owing to the 
injury of the motor power. Dr. Bechterew 
makes no reference to the observations of 
Goltz, who stated that after a removal of 
any considerable portion of the cortex there 
was a loss of sensibility on the opposite side 
of the body. 

Having come to the conclusion that the 
center of sensation for the skin and muscle 
must exist apart from the motor area, Dr. 
Bechterew sets himself to look for these cen- 
ters behind the median gyri. Avoiding the 
parts already set off to Ferrier and Munk, he 
finds a considerable area quite unoccupied. 
The motor functions of this extensive re- 
gion, which in the human brain lies in the 
parietal lobe, has not been ascertained by 
any physiologists. Munk, it is true, has 
made some claims on this area as centres for 
the sensibility of the eye and head; but to 
this Bechterew objects that such a large 
surface of brain can not be put apart for the 
sensibility in so small a part of the organism. 
Dr. Bechterew arrives at the conclusion, 
from his experiments on dogs, which occu- 
pied several months, that after destruction 
of these parts there were marked alterations 
of sensibility, and he finds that lesions of 
particular parts induce derangements of 
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touch alone, or of the muscular sense of 
sensibility to pain. 


Travel on the Brooklyn Bridge. 
—It is interesting to note the amount of 
traffic on the Brooklyn Bridge. A detailed 
record made recently shows that the total 
number of passenger-car tickets sold in one 
day was, on the New York side, 32,146; on 
the Brooklyn side, 38,091. Total, 70,237. 
The hours of heaviest travel from New York 
are from 5to 7 P. M., when 14,581 people 
used the Bridge cars; and from Brooklyn 
from 7 to 9 A. M., when 15,353 persons rode 
across the Bridge. On the carriage-way the 
traffic was as follows during a period of 24 


hours : < 


From New York—One-horse teams..... 001,255 
Two-horse teams. 


Passengers (exclusive of 
drivers of vehicles) 
From Brooklyn—One-horse teams 
Two horse teams 


On the foot-way the total number of pas- 
sengers was 4,925 from New York, and 
2,914 from Brooklyn, making a total of 


7,839. The heaviest hours of this travel were 
the two from 5 to 7 P. M., in which the total 
number of passengers from New York was 
2,467. The largest number of foot passen- 
gers from Brooklyn in any one hour was 
479, between 7 and 8 A.M. The total re- 
ceipts on the Bridge during one day a- 
mounted to $2,122.74. 


Iron that will not Rust.—The lia- 
bility of iron to rust is a great drawback to 
its use for many purposes, and the practical 
value of a process which will protect it, at a 
slight expense, is self-evident. That the pro- 
cess is successful in accomplishing this ob- 
ject seems no longer a matter of doubt, and 
at less cost than galvanizing or tinning. 
The color on cast and wrought iron isa bluish- 
gray, which to some may be objectionable, 
but, as the coating takes paint far better than 
untreated iron, this objection is easily over- 
come, and with the assurance that the paint 
will remain,and not soon be thrown off as it 
is generally. For polished work the color is a 
lustrous blue-black, adding greatly to the 
beauty of the article treated. This process 
seems peculiarly well adapted for gas and 
water pipes. Any one who has had occasion 
to use water which has passed through a 
new iron pipe, or one that has not been used 


for some time, knows how full of rust it is, 
and that only after months of constant use 
does it become clear again. With pipe 
coated with the magnetic oxide by the 
Bower-Barff process, no trouble of the kind 
can occur. The water runs pure from the 
first day, and if for any reason the pipes are 
emptied, and left so, there is no danger of 
their becoming coated with rust Another 
important fact is, that the water coming 
through one of these rustless pipes is just as 
pure as when it entered, for the water can 
dissolve none of the coating of oxide, as 
it always does with lead or galvanized pipes. 
It is a well-known fact that water running 
through lead pipes is very apt to contain 
lead in solution; and the continued use of 
such water causes lead-poisoning, for, al- 
though the amount (of lead) dissolved may 
be very small, still it accumulates in the sys- 
tem, and finally causes sickness and disease. 
—Pop. Science Monthly. 


Wonderful Fruits, ete., Fraud. 
—Our farmers scarcely need to be reminded 
to keep on their guard against impostures. 
Farm and Fireside refers to a fraud that 
some will remember: ‘Some years ago a 
tree agent went around selling a wonderful 
‘custard apple.’ The most fabulous stories 
were told of the hardiness and productive- 
ness of the trees, and the luscious character 
of the fruit. The trees were sold at an en- 
ormous price, being so new and so valuable ; 
but when they were received by the confid- 
ing purchaser, they proved to be nothing 
but the common pawpaw! There is a valu- 
able lesson here, if it could but be heeded, 
and that is that there is no possibility of the 
discovery of any new fruit or grain that 
will greatly distance our common varieties 
in any respect. The world is too old and 
every nook and corner of the habitable por- 
tion too well explored for this. Hence, 
when you see or hear any great claims made 
for the astonishing productiveness or won- 
derful hardiness of any new plant, you may 
set it down asafraud. Some varieties are 
better than others, of course, and a few of 
our varieties to-day are double the value of 
those known a century ago; but this in- 
crease was not made in a day nor in a year; 
it was the result of year upon year of patient 
experiment.” 


A Store Parcel-Carrier.—A num- 
ber of systems have been introduced to take’ 
bundles from the counter to the office and 
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bring them back tied up and accompanied 
‘dy the change due the customer, without 
the aid of those interesting, but expensive, 
little fellows called ‘‘Cash”. The most com- 
plete apparatus is called the ‘‘ Blickensder- 
fer Conveyor System,” and is now in success- 
ful use in many of the large dry-goods houses 
of the country. The first impression one re- 
ceives from a view of this apparatus with 
freight-laden baskets running rapidly along, 
is its complexity. How can these thingsrun 
around corners, and do all their work so 
perfectly without getting out of order? But 
a little study reveals the simplicity of the 
whole arrangement. The motion is obtained 
by attraction of gravitation ; the stations to 
‘which each basket belongs is reached by a 
special arrangement of the cogs in a wheel ; 
and the curves are turn easily and 
smoothly. Achild with a moment’s in- 
struction can send articles to the office and 
have them returned in a surprisingly short 
time ; and the bane of nearly all such inven- 
tions—getting out of order—is reduced to 
a minimum by the ease and simplicity with 
which it works. The baskets are arran: 

according to the nature of the merchandise 
to be carried ; and an umbrella or a spool 
of thread are each as easily conveyed. The 


system is not sold, but rented at so much 
a year per station. 


How a Valuable Process in 
iron was Stolen.—A little more than 
100 years ago the manufacture of steel had 
a beginning in England, and about that 
time there was living in Sheffield a man by 
the name of Huntsman. He was a watch 
and clock maker and he had so much 
trouble in getting steel that would answer 
for his springs he determined to make some 
himself. He experimented for a long time, 
and after many failures hit upon a process that 
produced a very fine quality of steel. The 
best steel at that time was made by the 
Hindoos and it cost in England about $50,- 
000 a ton; but Huntsman could make his 
for $500a ton. He therefore found a ready 
market for all the steel he could make, and 
determined to keep his invention secret, and 
no one was aliowed to enter his works ex- 
cept his workmen, and they were sworn to 
secrecy. Of course, other iron and steel 
makers were very desirous of finding out 
how he produced the steel he made, and ac- 
complished it at last: One dark and cold 
winter night a wretched looking beggar 
knocked at the door of Huntsman’s works 
and asked shelter from the storm that was 
raging without. The workmen kindly gave 
him permission to come in and find warmth 
and shelter near one of the furnaces. In a 
little while the drowsy beggar fell asleep, or 


seemed to doso, but beneath his torn and shab- 
by hat his half-shut eyes watched with eager 
interest every movement made = the men 
about the furnaces, and as the charging of 
the melting-pots, heating and at last pouring 
the steel into ingots took several hours, it is 
hardly necessary to add that the forgotten 
beggar slept long, and, as it seemed, soundly, 
in the corner where he lay. It turned out 
afterward that the apparently sleeping beg- 
r was a well-to-do iron maker living near 
y, and the fact that he soon began the 
erection of large steel works similiar to 
Huntsman’s was good evidence that he was 
@ poor sleeper but a good watcher. 


Birds the Farmers’ Friends.— 
Notwithstanding the fact that there exists a 
prejudice against many of the feathered 
tribe, we still incline to the opinion that if 
we should enact wholesome laws which 
would protect the birds and banish the cats 
the whole country would be better off fi- 
nancially, and one nuisance at least be 
abolished. A lady friend who has traveled 
quite extensively abroad says that in those 
countries celebrated for vast amounts of 
luscious fruits there are laws which protect 
the birds, in other words, there they have 
birds and fruit, while here we have cats and 
worms that destroy the fruit or render it 
unfit for use. 

We have allowed our friends, the insecti- 
vorous birds, to be wantonly destroyed all 
over the country, and a war of extermina- 
tion is still going on in communities where 
we might expect better things. There are 
but a small number of causes which might 
be named, all working together, and result- 
ing in giving noxious insects the advantage 
over the husbandman, and bringing dis- 
astrous consequences where good would 
come if an entirely different course was 
pursued. We know that all are apt to 
curse the robin at cherrytime. We listened 
to the complaints of sufferers, and reluctant 
ly deprived one bird of his life, examined 
the contents of his stomach and found 75 
per cent. to be insects, a few seeds, and the 
rest fruit. He was shot while apparently 
stealing cherries. A farmer friend cursed 
the crows that pulled his corn, we found 
some ina field, shot one, examined his 
stomach, and found much more of the con- 
tents to consist of oe flies, worms, car- 
rion, etc., than of corn, although he was 
* investigating” when shot, and we ven- 
ture the assertion that if let alone, allowed 
to pull corn, as much would be raised to 
the acre as without his presence. We could 

on and enumerate case after case of 
other examinations corroborating these. 
Make phosphate of the cats, drive away the 
hunters, encourage the birds, and better 
crops will ensue. J. &. ELSOM. 
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NEW YORK, 
AUGUST, 1886. 
LATENT FACULTIES. 








In our studies of physics we learn of 
“latent energy,” ‘“‘latent heat,” &c., 
but with our learning of these things is 
included the fact that something is nec- 
essary for the exhibition of “‘latent” 


qualities. They do not manifest them- 
selves unless something is done to the 
body in which they exist ; some external 
force must be applied, else the ‘‘ latent” 
property will remain unknown. Some 
writers on human character speak of 
*‘latent” powers that on occasion show 
themselves in the conduct of men, and 
impart a very unexpected type of intell- 
igence or spirit. A man who has passed 
for a mild, retiring, diffident person 
among his acquaintances, in an emer- 
gency, when most of those around him 
are confused and powerless, suddenly 
manifests a courageous, undaunted 
spirit, prompting others to be firm and 
setting on foot immediate measures for 
the protection of all, may be said to have 
deveioped latent powers of boldness and 
authority. It sometimes occurs that a 
person. who has been considered rather 


close and even niggardly in his money 
affairs, on the occasion of some great 


public or “private sorrow, and there is 
need for immediate pecuniary aid, shows 
to the great astonishment of all a most 
cheerful and persistent liberality. He 

develops a latent power of Benevolence. 

In these cases no new organ was created 

in the central tissue, but organs already 

existing were awakened to activity, and 

manifested their normal functions at the 
time of need. The expression of facul- 

ties is much more dependent upon cul- 
ture and the influence of circumstances- 
than phrenologists are generally inclined! 
to believe. So much attention has been: 
given to the intellect in both home and 

school training that in the majority of 
men the moral faculties are in a repress- 

ed, morbid or latent condition; they may 
be naturally strong, yet,through neglect 
and the artificial restraints imposed by a- 
hard-and-fast system of intellectual train- 

ing, not indicate their tendency. They 
may be far from weak by inheritance,. 
yet an injudicious course of discipline in. 
youth may awaken into great activity 
the selfish elements, and these when no: 
longer restrained by external circum- 
stances, may control intellect and all. 
Such, we think, was the case of Ludwig, 
of Bavaria. The history of that unfor- 
tunate king begins with a childhood and 
youth evidently misunderstood and in- 

judiciously directed; so that powers 
naturally good, traits that might have 
been developed into beneficent and noble 
influences were dwarfed and perverted, 

and made for the most part subordinate 
to extravagant caprices and selfish am- 
bitions. 

Men as a rule are conscious of forces 
and capabilities that they do not exercise. 
One will go on fora year in a dull, desk- 
bound routine, passively executing the 
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commonplace duties assigned by an em- 
ployer. A change comes; he is compell- 
ed to jeave the old chair or stool and 
confront the outside, striving world, and 
soon he becomes as pushing, energetic 
and persistent as any, and wins successes 
that were thought entirely beyond the 
range of his action. The pressure of 
necessity has awakened to vigorous life 
certain practical faculties that had ap- 
parently little to do in the old relation. 
Doubtless though they exerted some in- 
fluence in keeping the man to his every- 
day routine ; operating as alow under- 
current of energy, latent to the world, 
but to him a conscious force that only 
lacked opportunity for open, efficient ex- 
pression. 

Some of our best powers are kept in a 
latent state; those especially that belong 
to the kindly, humane side are too much 


repressed, and, as a consequence, we do 
not obtain from life half the satisfaction, 


half the joy that might be ours. Why 
do we, why should we bury our better 
natures beneath cold mannerisms, 
haughty arrogance, gloomy reserve, 
incessant self-seeking ¢ 


THE CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


A GREAT crisis has come in the politi- 
cal affairs of Great Britain, and one that 
is fraught with such possibilities of dis- 
aster to Church and State as compara- 
tively few of us, mere looker-ons, can 
conceive. The project of Home Rule, 
forced upon the consideration of Par- 
liament not by the Liberal ministry of 
which Mr. Gladstone is the head, but by 
the steady growth of Irish influence in 
imperial affairs, and the spread of 
democratic sentiments among the peo- 
ple of the United Kingdom, is the all- 





absorbing subject with all classes, and 
the issue on which hang the fortunes of 
the Liberal and Tory parties. 

From the bitter animosity shown by 
the Tories to this Home Rule movement 
one unacquainted with English history 
would infer that it owed its origin en- 
tirely to Liberal sympathy with Irish 
demands for a Dublin Parliament, 
whereas the record shows that among 
the most prominent advocates of a 
restoration to Ireland of the old author- 
ity to govern herself were many Protes- 
tant Conservatives. It is interesting to 
note this fact, because one of the points 
urged most strongly by the opponents of 
Home Rule is the hostility of Protestant 
Irishmen to a separate government. On 
the 19th of May, 1870, a meeting was 
held in Dublin, for the consideration of 
what was needed to advance the welfare 
of suffering and disturbed Ireland, and 
a resolution to the following effect was 
unanimously voted : 

“That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing that the true remedy for the evils of 
Ireland is the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament with full control over our 
domestic affairs.” 

There were about sixty persons in at- 
tendance at this meeting, of whom fully 
two-thirds were Protestants, and repre- 
senting the Bench, the Church, Trinity 
College, the Army, the Dublin Press, 
besides members of Parliament, govern- 
ment officials, and gentlemen of distinc- 
tion in the business world. Those who 
took the leading part at this meeting 
were of the Conservative stamp politic- 
ally. In the circular that gave expres- 
sion to the opinion of this meeting occur 
statements of this nature : 

** But we feel that the scheme of one 
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Parliament for all purposes, imperial 
.and local, has been a failure; that the 
attempt to force consolidation on the 
Irisb people, to destroy their national 
individuality, has been simply disas- 
trous. However attractive in theory for 
the imperial statesman, the project has 
utterly broken down in fact and real- 
ity. It has cost us perpetual insecurity, 
It may suit 
English politicians to cling to the ex- 
periment still, and pursue it through 


recurrent insurrection. 


another fifty years, always ‘just going 
to succeed this time’; but for us Irish 
Protestants, whose lot is cast in this 
country, and whose all in the world is 
within these seas, it is time to think 
whether we can not take into our own 


hands the solution of the problem,” 


Here was the beginning, we are told, 
of the movement which has rolled on- 
ward until the grand political fabric of 
Lritain reels under the shock of its 
wheels, and even a sanguinary revolu- 
tion seems impending. Will Home Rule 
succeed finally? Who can answer 
this? It seems altogether likely; for 
amid the confusion and smoke of the 
conflict of factions the representative 
spirit makes its power fully known in 
every quarter of the Kingdom, Scots- 
men, Welshmen and Englishmen join- 
ing in the clamor for more liberty before 
the law, and less class privileges. We 
merely echo the wish of every friend of 
England in saying that we hope justice 
will be done, and that speedily, in this 


matter, and the best plan for restoring 
order to the Emerald Isle and pro- 


moting its substantial welfare be adopted. 


LET THE WOMEN SET TYPE, 
WE have supposed that among the 
industries open to women that of com- 





position or typesetting was one for which 
they are well fitted ; but the trade con- 
tests of late have developed a strong op- 
position to women being employed at 
the ‘‘case,” and reasons of all complex- 
ions are set forth in support of what at 
first sight appears to be a movement 
born of prejudice and selfishness. 

In England the Typographical Union 
attempted to break up Miss Faithfull’s 
printing office, the well-known Victoria 
Press, which for several years has been 
in operation, and was established to give 
employment to needy women. It was 
urged by the apologists for the Union 
that women do not make good composi- 
tors, whereas the work done in the Vic- 
toria Press rooms would stand compari- 
son with that of printing offices filled 
with men, It is averred by some that 
there are physiological reasons against 
such an employment for women. If so, 
why do they not apply with even greater 
force to sewing-machine work, cigar- 
making and the long hours of service 
performed by thousands in cotton, silk 
and other factories. 

So far as our own observation is con- 
cerned we are on the side of the woman- 
Some of the best proof- 
sheets that we have occasion to examine 


compositor. 


are ‘‘ pulled” from type put together by 
women, and so far as its effect upon 
their health is concerned, we have been 
impressed that of the two sexes pursuing 
the trade in the same office, the women 
had the advantage in apparent physical 


- condition. 


The bitter hostility shown to the at- 
tempts of woman to earn her living 
in many departments of industry is un- 
worthy of the age and discreditable to 
manhood. The exhibitions of intoler- 
ance and selfishness, made not only by 
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rude artisans but also by educated men 
in professional walks, on account of the 
reasonable demand of women to be al- 
lowed to do that which they can do well, 
almost persuades us that very little of the 
old chivalric spirit survives in our day. 
We deprecate the fact that so many of 
our sisters are compelled to go into the 
world and labor where they can for 
daily bread. It clashes with our home 
sentiment ; but as it must be we would 
not have their struggle, hard enough 
at best, made doubly bitter by cruel 
persecution at the hands of those they 
were taught to consider their natural 
protectors. 
DOWN WITH THE PISTOL! 

Can not the pistol be divorced from 
liquor drinking? or is public sentiment as 
strongly in favor of the use of one as of 
the other, so that an attempt to suppress 
or prohibit by law the indiscriminate 
snapping of loaded revolvers by careless 
boys or liquor-heated men would be 
futile? Has the public become so har- 
dened to the daily occurrence of shooting 
affrays, ‘‘ accidental” murders, and de- 
liberate murders, to say nothing of the 





miscellaneous cases of the ignorant or 
careless use of pistols, whereby life is 
constantly endangered, that it takes all 
such occurrences as mere items of cur- 
rent news? Is it utterly vain to appeal to 


the commonsense of the community with 
regard to this matter? Are the intelli- 


gent and decent and order-loving part 
of our population contented with the 
situation? Are they satisfied that it is 
right for excitable young men, and even 
boys to go about the streets with loaded 
revolvers in their hip pockets, and to 
flourish them in the home-circle to the 


terror of mothers and sisters? We have 
challenged attention to this subject be- 
fore, and we shall repeat the challenge. 
Argument is unnecessary. Our readers 
know the terrible evil of promiscuous 
pistol selling and pistol carrying—will 
they not join us in the cry against it? 

A Street Nore.—We were crossing 
West street the other day, near one of 
the ferries of the Pennsylvania Railway, 
when we heard some jeering cries. Look- 
ing around we saw a hackman carrying 
a little colored child, a woman, evident- 
ly the mother of the child, following 
with two or three large bundles in her 
arms. The hackman signaled a horse 
car, politely waited until the womam 
had entered it and then handed in the 
boy. Whe jeering was by certain half- 
grown boys and hackmen who ffound 
in an act of manly kindness an occasiom 
for rude gibes and taunts. We could 
not but stop a moment and look ad- 
miringly at the man who, at the risk 
of losing a passenger, had left his post: 
to help a poor travel-worn colored 
woman, encumbered with luggage, 
through the confusion and press of x 
crowded street crossing, and put her im 
the right way toherdestination. It was 
&@ prompt, spontaneous act of generous 
sympathy, done without attempt at os- 
tenation, and without any thought of re- 
ward. We knew by his expression that 
he was pleased to be of service where 
scarcely one in a hundred of so-called 
philanthropic people would think of 
offeringahand. Theindifference shown 
to the coarse sneers of his fellows of the 


whip won our admiration, and we pass- 
ed on with lighter step and a happier 
heart for such an expression of true no- 
bility of soul. 
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Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
Pp ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our contrisuTors It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “*‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full na-ne and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 





WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 





Locatity a Dertvative.—J. B.—In 
styling Locality as a conception that is 
derived from such primary ideas, as Form 
and Size, and not a special faculty in itself, 
Mr.Rain fails to explain the evidently inde- 
pendent action of the instinct of place, as it 
is shown in animals. It was stated by the 
editor in the June number that horses, 
dogs. cats, pigs, birds, bees, etc., would find 
their way surely from one place to another 


by a direct course, and in a neighborhood 
that was entirely new to them. So, too, 
some children have the power to go about 
strange towns and return to their homes in 
safety. Form, Size, Color and other per- 
ceptive organs may be altogether employed 
by the careless child in looking at the dif- 
ferent scenes through which he passes, and 
one scene is forgotten when the next en- 
gages his momentary attention. The ide» 
of returning home does not enter his mind 
until he becomes hungry or weary, and them 
turning about he makes his way home by a 
course that is different from that irregular 
one which he carelessly pursued in his hunt 
for curiosities. The instinctiye exercise of 
the power as shown by birds, does not war- 
rant us in claiming for Locality a mere de- 
rivative or associated action. Whence 
comes it that the young carrier pigeon wilB 
wing his flight almost in a direct line for 
home, from a point a thousand miles distant 
and to which he has been taken in a covered 
cage? Or how can the dog find his way 
through a strange country? Or the cat. 
dropped from a basket, miles away from 
her natal place and at night, how does she 
manage to reappear next morning at break- 
fast time in the familiar kitchen? If there 
is no faculty of Place what gives some boys 
their remarkable ability to travel about, 
scout the woods and never lose themselves,. 
while other boys of higher intellectual parts, 
are eay.ly confused much and set wrong 
when oing about. If power to compare and 
to consider the relations of objects gives rise 
to the conception of place and direction why 
is it that we sometimes find ignorant and 
rude sailors better navigators than educated 
officers of the quarter-deck ? 


Diet For THE SepEentary.—Conclusion.:. 
—You have taken your breakfast at sever 
o’clock, we will say. It would be well noi 
to take your dinner until the hard work % 
the day is done, say at four or five o’cloc®, 
and then you should eat and can eat wi . 
that leisurely deliberation which is essentias 
to digestive integrity. Men engaged in pur 
suits which employ the mind mainly, whe 
go at twelve or one o’c! ck from th 
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‘midst of absorbing duties in the office or 
-counting-room, to the nearest restaurant and 
swallow hastily a lunch, which if spread 
over a reasonable space of time would be a 
pretty substantial meal, return to their busi- 
ness engagements with a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the restaurateurs’s service, and af- 
ter a little while experience an uncomfortable 
feeling of dullness and indisposition for 
work, with perhaps pain in the stomach. In 
fact, brain and stomach are in conflict, each 
demanding blood and nerve power for the 
performance of its functions, and the man is 
consequently in no condition to prosecute 
his work with ease. His persistence in the 
attempt to perform it in spite of nature’s 
protest, must in the end prove harmful, and 
does, to both brain and stomach, inducing 
dyspepsia on the one hand and nervous de- 
rangement on the other. Thus hundreds of 
our excellent business men are broken down 
in health in mid-career. 

For your afternoon dinner take a reason- 
able amount of food. Brown bread, a good 
soup of peas, or beans, or tomatoes, or rice, 
or vermicelli, or barley, boiled oatmeal, 
baked hominy, pudding of corn-meal, far 
ina or rice, with plain dressings, boiled or 
poached eggs, a small slice of beef, mutton 
or poultry used occasionally by way of 
variety ; fruit, of course, apples, baked or 
stewed, plums, peaches, tomatoes, pears, 
cherries, etc., supply a variety from which 
to choose, and a liberal dish should be dis- 
posed-of. Of the roots and vegetables, din- 
ner being the best time to eat them, I am 
inclined to prefer potatoes, green peas or 
beans, lettuce, celery and cauliflower as be- 
ing not only toothsome, but easy of diges- 
tion. Fish, if you like it, may be substitu- 
ted occasionally for the flesh-meats men- 
tioned, but select the sorts which are com- 
paratively free from oil, as the halibut, cod, 
weak fish, bass, blue fish, trout, pickerel 
and perch. 

I have indicated a good variety of articles, 
and there are many which might yet be 
mentioned. But I must leave them to your 
judgment for consideration, always wishing 
it to be understood that you should not 
crave & profuse variety at a single meal, for 
a large assortmenf*of dishes generally leads 
one to over-eat, if his appetite be good. 
After dinner, if you must return to the desk 
again, take an interval of rest, an hour, if 
you can have it, and» when you return to 
your work let that be of alight sort, and we 


hour or so spent at it will not affect unfay- 
orably the process of digestion. If you do 
not return to business, moderate exercise 
out-doors during the daylight which remains 
will be beneficial. 

CararrHaL Trouste.—E. B.—To answer 
your queries we should require a volume, 
but in our advice to a man of sedentary 
habits, in the last and this number, you will 
find some hints. In the books * Digestion 
and Dyspepsia,” ‘Health Catechism,” 
** How to be Well,” ‘*‘ Household Remedies,” 
and those you mention in your letter, you 
will find useful advice that would prove in 
practice very serviceable, perhaps curative, 
although your malady appears to be chronic. 


UnnaturaL Appetite.—C. E.—Your ex- 
cessive craving of food is an indication of 
stomach troubles, or some disorder of the 
intestines, by which your system does not 
get the nutritive benefit of the food you take. 
We might say that you are “ dyspeptic,” 
but that is a very general term and far from 
satisfactory. Only a careful examination of 
the case could determine the source of the 
trouble, and enable a physician to give the 
proper treatment. We should not attempt, 
with the meagre particulars contained in 
your letter, to say what the specific cause is. 
The liver, or the kidneys, or the stomach, or 
the intestines, may be particularly out of 
function, or the disposition to excessive 
eating may be due to habit fostered bya 
large and unregulated organ of Alimentive- 
ness. 


Hives.— G. D.—This eruption, commonly 
called nettle rash, is a symptom of vascular 
derangement arising mainly from trouble in 
the digestive organs. Improper food is the 
chief cause, and some claim that certain 
kinds of food, especially shell-fish and cer- 
tain vegetables, like cucumbers and mush- 
rooms, are likely to produce it. Strawber- 
ries are condemned also, sometimes, as an 
exciting cause, but in the case of vegetables 
and fruits there must be an abnormal condi- 
tion in the person to have such an affect pro- 
duced by them. The eruption appears in 
the form of large, slightly elevated paiches, 
flattened, hard to the touch and of a pale 
red color. Ona reddened skin they may 
sometimes appear whitish. There is a slight 
degree of fever, and the eruptions itch and 
tingle severely. They generally appear in 
the morning and vanish in the course of a 
iew nours; may come and go two or three 
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times the same day and keep up this per- 
formance for several days, when they dis- 
appear altogether. People who have natur- 
ally a full, strong circulation are more likely 
to be affected by the rash than those whose 
blood moves with less force. A free, un- 
exciting, cool diet should be adopted, and 
everything that is known to disturb the 
stomach should be avoided. Fresh, ripe 
fruit, lemonade, natural spring-water of the 
aperient class afford relief. 


Ds Beet hee Sw EY 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

Mental Impression And Dis. 
ease.—There are illustrations, within al- 
most everybody’s experience, of persons 
who have made themselves sick by believing 
that they looked pale, or that they had been 
exposed to smallpox or some other contag- 
ious disease. Now the especial point I would 
make, is this: The reading of such pieces 
as we find in the newspapers, headed: ‘Is 
this what ails you ?” &c., followed by a long 
list of symptoms, aches, pains and ‘‘all-gone” 
feelings, sets every sensitive person to think- 
ing of himself, and the impression may 
grow until fear actually produces the symp- 
toms described. I want to cry out against 
the publication and reading of such things, 
for they are sure to create business for some 
one, if not for the nostrum advertiser. 
Though some of us may proclaim the absurd- 
ity of being affected by such things, yet no 
one will claim that they feel healthier or in- 
vigorated by such reading. 

All will, I think, concur with me when I 
say that in time of a plague more than half 
who die doso from fright. Scientists seem 
to be straining to discoverthecause of dis- 
ease outside of the body; they will never 
find it. The cause and cure are inside. 
‘* As a man thinketh, so is he.” If you tell a 
man that terrible maladies are transmitted by 
money, and that it is very easy to become in- 
fected, you increase his liability to infection 
a hundredfold. I believe we should avoid 
thinking or telling anyone that they are look 
ing poorly as much as possible. The very 
thought of a strong mind is more potent than 
a gocd dose of poison. We can resist disease 
in the decree to which we are conscious of our 


























impregnability against it. And, I believe, M, 
Pasteur’s success in treating hydrophobia is 
due wholly to the mental influence which 
accompanies it. The same is true of all the 
good which ever came of vaccination. It 
may do for us as scientists and anthropolo- 
gists to view different kinds of bacteria, but 
we should remember that our health can not 
be affected by them only as we make our- 
selves negative to them, through fear. I be- 
lieve this subject to be one of the greatest 
importance, and hope others will contribute 
their thoughts upon it. 0. L. HASKELL. 


Good Bread Without Yeast.— 
EpiTor oF THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL.— 
Sir: In answer to my inquiry my wife hands 
me the following. Having tried all other 
ways of making Graham bread she adopted 
this as the best. I have used no other bread 
for seven or eight years, and would not care 
to do any mental work without it. In fact, 
believing in the Tusculan definition, vivere est 
cogitare, I might say I could not live without 
it: 


‘*Take two coffee-cupfulls of good whole 
wheat flour (the ordinary Graham flour 
sold at grocery store should never be used, 
as it is but little better than refuse). Use a 
deep earthen bowl. Stir into the flour a 
pint of milk and beat with a wooden spoon. 
Beat from the bottom upward with quick, 
sharp strokes, so as to incorporate as much 
air as possible, and until bubbles appear. 
Beat two fresh eggs to 4 froth, and add. 
Beat the mixture again well. An iron gem 
pan having a dozen cups should be first 
placed upon a stove, so that by the time the 
mixture is ready the pan will be hissing 
hot. Then after greasing each cup thoroughly 
with good olive oil, pour in the mixture and 
put at once into a quick, hot oven. In about 
twenty minutes you will have a dozen little 
golden-brown loaves, puffed high up in the 
middle and running over at the sides like 
well-made cake. Those who can afford 
pure cream instead of milk, will have a 
bread as rich and light ascake. In either 
case the result is a rich golden loaf, the 
most delicious bread ever eaten, and in com- 
parison with which the ordinary white bread 
is tasteless and insipid. It keeps sweet a 
long time, and can be freshened in a few 
minutes in a hot oven so as to taste ‘“‘as 
good as new.” 


New York. J. F. MORSE. 
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PERSONAL. 


Rionarp M. Hog, head of the well-known 
manufacturing firm of R. Hoe & Co., died, 
June 14th, at Florence, Italy. His death, 
which was wholly unexpected, has been 
followed by the publication of long accounts 
of his career as an inventor ; for to Col. Hoe 
journalism is largely indebted for the im- 
provements in the mechanism of the print- 
ing press which have made possible the 
printing of the enormous editions now is- 
sued by leading dailies in this country and 
Europe. Col. Hoe was a man of intelli- 
gence, strong character and kindly instincts. 

Cuan .es Dioxess, the late novelist’s son, is 
trying to follow in his father’s steps. He 
made his first appearance as a reader not 
long since, giving selections from the story 
of Paul Dombey and Mr. Bob Sawyer’s 
Party. The experiment, which does not 
seem to have been entirely successful, was 
made in the Athenzum, at Camden Town. 
The reader imitates his father as closely as 
possible. 

Danret Geertn, probably the oldest per- 
son in the State of Wisconsin, died in June, 
at his home in Shields, eight miles west of 
Watertown. He was in his 109th year; 
was born in Ireland. He had resided in 
Wisconsin over thirty-five years. 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 





Despair makes victims sometimes victors. 
—Bulwer Lytton. 

Self-government is a natural right, and 
the ballot is the best known method through 
which to exercise that right. 

Of governments, that of the mob is most 
sanguinary, that of soldiers the most ex- 
pensive. 

A defect will more quickly take the eye 
than a merit. The spots on the moon usually 
arrest our attention more than his clear 
brilliance.—Hindu (Drishtanta Sataka). 

Nothing doth so fool a man as extreme 
passion. This doth make them fools which 
otherwise are not, and show them to be 
fools that are so. 

True humanity consists not in squeamish 
ear; it consists not in starting or shrinking 
at tales of misery, but in disposition of heart 
to relieve it. 


There is a great deal of cheap counsel 
about being contented with one’s lot. Out 
upon that contentment that is satisfied with 


the imperfect! It is a sign of weakness, 
not of wisdom.—H. 8. D. 
It is the lonely load 


That crushes out the life and light of heaven; 
But, born with him, the soul restored, for- 
given, 
Sings out through all the days 
Her joy, and God’s high praise. 
—Farningham. 


MIRTH. 





“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

«My usual luck!” exclaimed Biggs, ‘‘ 2 
bought an accident policy, and here it is 
almost run out, and I haven’t so much as 
stubbed my toe.” 

** Are you in favor of enlarging the curri- 
culum?” asked a school-director of a farmer. 
‘*Enlarge nothing,” replied the husband- 
man, “‘ the building’s big enough; what we 
want is to teach the scholars more things.” 

“« Two little tots were standing at the gate 
a few nights ago. Said one, gazing up- 
ward: ‘* What do you s’pose the stars are?” 
‘** Well,” said the other, ‘‘ I dess they’s the 
sun’s chickies. Don’t you know papa says 
the sun sets ?” 

** Doesn’t some one here know the mean- 
ing of the word ‘equation’ ?” asked a young 
miss at a party. And there was just one 
young man who said that while he didn’t 
know exactly, he thought it might be a con- 
traction for ‘“‘ equal to the occasion,” and 
then all kissed and went home. 

Gentleman.— You look tired and worn out, 
Uncle Rastus. 

Uncle Rastus.—Yes, sah, I is. I don’t git 
no sleep. 

Gentleman.—No sleep ? 

Uncle Rastus.—No, sah. Dis darky can’t 
git no sleep in de watermillion season. 

Stranger.—‘‘Excuse me, but I am not right 
in taking you for a professional man?” 
Fellow-passenger.—** Yes, sir.” Stranger. 
—‘*Thanks. It’s not often that I make a 
mistake in judging my fellow-men. Your 
work is head work altogether, of course?” 
Fellow. passenger.—‘‘O, yes, sit—entirely 
so.” Stranger—‘‘Er-lawyer?” Fellow- 
passenger.—‘‘ No, sir, barber.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





DIsEASES OF THE DiGEsTIVE OrGans IN In- 
FANCY AND CHILDHOOD, with Chapters on 
the Investigation of Disease, ard on the 
General Management of Children. By 
Louis Starr, M. D., Chemical Professor 
of Diseases of Children, in the Hospital of 
the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 8vo. 

p. 3885. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
on & Co. 


We are pleased to see this new work, as 
there is a want in this country of practical 
treatises on the diseases of the stomach and 
intestines. Minton, Steiner, Sansom, Church- 
hill and others have given us volumes of a 
comprehensive character, relating to the 
treatment of children’s diseases in general, 
but that technical, differentiated manage- 
ment of particular cases which falls to the 
lot of a physician with a large and miscel- 
laneous practise is left mainly to what dis- 
cretion and skill experience may have 
given. The directions for examination are 
generally clear, and the physiognomical in- 
dications of special organic derangement 
show much observation and thought in a 
line of the highest importance for accurate 
diagnosis. Dr. Starr evidently appreciates 
the value of proper hygiene in the manage- 
ment of all cases, since he is quite full in 
his advice with regard to food, cleanliness, 
comfortable clothing, good air, rest, etc. 
He, in fact, is more emphatic on these points 
than with regard to the drugs that appear to 
be indicated by a given condition. The 
book is intended for students and practi- 
tioners of medicine, but its clear style adapts 
it to the study of intelligent parents, who 
would know how to manage young children 
in a natural and simple manner, and-avoid 
the thousand dangerong mistakes of ignor- 
ance and blindness. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Outing, for July, is of respectable propor- 
tion and rather comprehensive in its survey of 
the field of American recreation. Yachting, 
of course, occupies a large space and is il- 
lustrated with views of favorite boats. Mr. 
Stevens who is on his way toward China, 
riding a bicyle, continues his contributions 
from the scenes of his experiences. Ranch 
life, Rocky Mountain adventures, fishing, 
etc., are among the topics. 


Harper’s, for July, has for its frontis- 
piece a portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The historical sketch of the New York 
Produce Exchange is interesting, and illus- 
trations unusually numerous. The ‘‘ Gun- 
powder for Bunker Hill,” ‘‘Salmon Fishing,” 
“The Railway Problem,” ‘Singing Wings,” 
—a bird story, besides two or three illus- 
trated notables, make up an attractive num- 
ber. 


The CosmopoitaNn, a recent candidate for 
notice among the monthlies, is well printed 
and promising. Publication office is at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AmERIOAN JouRNAL oF Insanity, for July, 
will invite attention on the part of those in- 
terested in the special topics belonging to the 
publication. ‘‘ Disturbances of the Intellect 
in Hemiplegia,” ‘‘ Education in Relation to 
Life,” ‘‘Memorizing as an Exercise for the 
Insane,” ‘*The case of William B.,” a very 
interesting example of moral imbecility, are 
the leading features. 


Ogitvir’s Poputar Reaprine, No. 31, with 
its customary batch of stories. Price 30 
cents. 


PRoursiTION DOES Proutsit, Part Third, 
contains twenty-four pages of testimonials 
from Maine, Iowa, Kansas and Georgia, on 
this much debated question. The sources 
of these testimonials are of the highest social 
and professional character, Price five cents. 
National Temperance Society, N. Y. 


JuveNILE TEMPERANCE MANUAL FOR 
Tracagrs, by Julia Coleman, is an eminent- 
ly useful little book, it can be employed as 
a lesson-book in schools, or as a hand-book 
for reference by those who wish to dissem- 
inate truth on the alcohol question. A few 
chapters consider tobacco, a very proper 
annex for such a book. 
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The Porvutar Sorence Monraty, for July, 
covers some thirteen or more topics; among 
them an experiment in silk-culture, written 
by a women who knows practically the 
great fraud attempted by some well-mean- 
ing persons, and by others not so well- 
meaning, to develop an industrial interest 
with respect to silk culture. The “ Influ- 
ence of Exercise upon Life, ‘‘ Transporta- 
tion and the Federal Government,” ‘‘ Bo- 
hemian Glass,” ‘‘Care of the Brain,” 
** Development of Minerals,” and the Sketch 
of ‘Gerard Mercator,” are worthy of men- 
tion. 





CURRENT EXOHANGES. 


The English Pulpit of To-day, monthly. 
A. E. Rose, Westfield N. Y. 


Virginia Medical Monthly, M. B. Edwards, 
M. D., Richmond, Va. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly. Horticultural. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Little Men and Little Women. Illustrated 
Monthly. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


The Woman's Mi , July. Esther T. 


Hough, editor, Brattleboro, Vt. 
The Medical Current, bi-weekly. H 
Sterry, editor, Chicago. wee 
The Brooklyn Magazine, July. A grow 
publication, New York. 4 ne 


The Folio, musical and literary monthly. 
Earl Marble, editor, Boston. 4 


The Illustrated News, weekly. O. O. Hall 
editor, Cincinnati, O. 


Mind in Nature, monthly. Cosmic Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 


The Cincinnati Medical News. Dr. J. A. 
Sharker, Cincinnati, O. 

The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, 
July. E. R. Pelton, New York. 

The Phrenological Magazine. London. L. 
N. Fowler. 

Hails Journal of Health, New York. 

The St. Louis Photographer. Mrs. Fitzgib- 
bin Clark, St. Louis, Mo. , 


Horticultural Art Journal, a new, and 
handsomely decoratedmonthly. Mensing 
& Stechler, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY—COURSE OF 1886. 


HE truth of the activity of phreno- 
logical principles in the thought 

of the day needs no special demonstra- 
tion. It is evident in every sphere that 
has a relation to the development and 
exercise of body and mind. It is appar- 
ent in the special observations that are 
made in the structure and functions of 
brain by so many. It is apparent in the 
daily inquiries of cultured people with 
regard to the nature of the Phrenologi- 
cal Institute, and the increasing number 
from year to year of those who would 
be glad to avail themselves of the lec- 
tures and demonstrations of the autumn 
course of study pursued in accordance 
with the plan of the Institute, to facili- 
tate the dissemination of human science 
among the American people. The seeds 
of truth which the Institute has been 
sowing for nearly eighteen years are 
springing into leaf, flower, and fruit— 
and giving assurance of the high utility 
of the work. There lies before usa note 
lately received from a young minister, 


one who attended a course at the Insti- 
tute, and who has an important charge 
in the West. This is what he says: ‘‘I 
have come out boldly as a phrenologist, 
and preach it from the pulpit.” There 
are many ministers who do the same, 
and are enthusiastic in their acknowl- 
edgment of personal gain. 

t is thus seen that while those who 
have decided to take up Phrenology as 
a calling will receive from its curriculum 
the essential instruction and _ practice 
needed for their work, men and women 
with other pur and coming from a 
variety of spheres, tory a that of 
teaching and work that its social and 
missionary sides, will find themselves 
furnished with new helps and new mo- 
tives, so that success can be more easily 
achieved. We ask all who think of 
looking into this subject to read the last 
circular of the Institute. 

The next session will commence on 
the first Tuesday in September, and con- 
tinue eight weeks. Full information 
with reference to the plan of study and 
the lectures of the course is supplied in 
the circular, which may be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, or the Fowler 
& Wells &o., 753 Broadway, New York. 
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